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INTRODUCTION 
I 


THE perfect crime will never be recorded. For 
absolute perfection would imply that no one but 
the criminal would know that a crime had been com- 
mitted. Any lapse in planning or execution, any 
loophole for detection would rob it of claim to the 
supreme distinction. 

Now and again, however, there occurs a criminal 
exploit ably planned, which fails by so narrow a margin 
that it is nearly a stroke of genius. In such a class 
stands the looting of the Bank of England to the 
amount of £102,000. Although it happened so long 
ago as 1873 the Bank of England still has cold shudders 
down its spine at the recollection of the affair.* In 
truth it was no fault of the bank that it did not lose 
a million. Only an instant of carelessness on the 
part of the organisers of the business saved it. 

There has been much difference of opinion, even 


* For the purposes of this book the writer asked the Bank of England to check 
one of the figures involved in the fraud. The bank loftily and coldly refused. 
The figure was easily obtained elsewhere. 
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among those who should know, as to the person who 
originally conceived the scheme. The late William 
Pinkerton, a little before his death, told me that the 
real designer of the affair was Walter Sheridan. 
His father, Allan Pinkerton, the founder of the great 
American detective agency, also held that view. 
Sheridan was the ablest bank forger and organiser 
of that class of crime of his time—a man whose 
photograph shows him to have looked rather like 
a butler, but who had a superb judgment and steel 
nerve, and who was the recognised leader of some 
of the most daring and determined rogues in Christen- 
dom. That he had all the qualities necessary for 
the execution of a great coup is unquestionable. 
Said Allan Pinkerton : 


““His wonderful genius for schemes requiring 
skill, patience, and personal courage, could be 
multiplied almost beyond number. ... All of 
this eminently fitted the man for becoming, as he 
really was, the author of the gigantic Bank of 
England forgeries, although the very caution, ability 
and skill which first made the scheme possible 
eventually led to the work being done by other 
parties ; and it is safe to say that if Sheridan had 
had the management of the affair throughout it 
would have proved a success instead of a failure.” 


If Sheridan really did have any finger in the pie— 
and I am inclined to doubt that he had—he must 
have dropped out very early. There is much more 
to be said for the theory of Byrnes, for many years 
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the chief of the New York Detective Department, 
who awarded the dubious distinction of inventing 
the scheme to one George Engles, another consummate 
American forger, who he says abandoned the enter- 
prise because two of his accomplices had become 
infatuated with certain women, and he feared that 
the secrets of the gang would not be safe. 

Those were the days when America boasted a 
galaxy of skilled, high-class professional rogues, from 
whose depredations few parts of the world were safe. 
They worked in ever-changing groups, and it is certain 
that at times Sheridan, Engles, Wilkes—another man 
who is credited by some people with originating the 
Bank cowp—and the two brothers Bidwell, who with 
Macdonnell did actually carry out the plot, had 
been in association together. 

In England there was a belief that the brains of 
the plan were supplied by young Austin Bidwell. 
This opinion is reflected in the words of Sir Harry 
Poland, who was one of the counsel engaged in the 
trial : 

‘“‘How Austin Bidwell, who at the time of his 
trial was only twenty-seven years of age, conceived 
the scheme and with the aid of his associates carried 
it almost through, I don’t profess to understand. 
It was a capital instance of misapplied genius ; 
one feels inclined to reiterate the old formula of 
the Judges in passing sentence on clever tricksters, 


and say that if he had only bent his talents in the 
direction of honest work, he might have obtained 
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legitimate fame; as it was he only obtained the 
distinction of a place in the list of great criminals.” 


Now those who were actually convicted of the 
conspiracy say that the plot originated entirely by 
chance—that they were opportunists to whom a 
fluke revealed a flaw in the methods of the Bank, 
and that the whole affair was mainly run by George 
Bidwell, Austin Bidwell’s older brother, and his 
associate, George Macdonnell.* 


II 


George Bidwell, at the time the prison gates closed 
his nefarious career, was a man in the early thirties, 
who had a colourful crooked record. Plausible, auda- 
cious, of extreme quickness of mind in emergencies, 
and of resolute courage, he was unquestionably a 
man of capacity in criminal organisation. It may 
well have been that he played the dominant part in 
the conspiracy as he claims to have done; but on 
the other hand vanity and other motives may have 
led him to colour the lengthy autobiography which 
he wrote after his release from prison. At any rate 
it contains much “‘ eyewash.” 

Even in criminals there are curious little traits. 
George Bidwell affected to trace his family back to 
the old Saxon Biddulphs in England, and in America 


*TI adopt the spelling of this name used at the trial. He was also known as 
Macdonald. 
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to the Puritan Fathers. His parents were deeply 
religious people, who with a young family seem to 
have shifted from one part of the United States to 
another, uniformly failing in small shop-keeping en- 
terprises. The strictest religious observances were 
insisted upon with the children. 


** Sunday was observed by them in the old Puritan 
way. We children must read only the Bible, 
Sunday-school books, Baxter’s ‘ Saints’ Everlasting 
Rest,’ or Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’; and 
indeed Sunday was a ‘ slough of despond’ to us. 

*“ We were debarred from playing with a kitten 
or a doll. A pack of cards in the house would (we 
were told) have brought down a judgment from 
Heaven upon us. Even the game of checkers was 
looked upon with suspicion, and regarded as a 
temptation of the devil.” 


When he was twelve years of age George was running 
a street refreshment stall in Toledo, Ohio, and aiding 
to support the family. At sixteen he had—by his 
own account—built up a highly successful fancy- 
goods store in Grand Rapids. Somehow, however, 
this went bankrupt—he blames an _ unscrupulous 
lawyer—and in a few years he gravitated to New 
York. There he acted for some years as a traveller 
for wholesale grocery firms. In his autobiography 
he says : 
‘““T felt that I possessed energy, perseverance, 
and physical capacity to undergo more hardships 


and to accomplish more work than most young 
men. Besides this, I was strictly temperate, and 
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not addicted to any of the vices so common in 

large cities.” 

It reads like a quotation from “‘ Self Help.” Odd 
it was that this model young man should fall into 
trouble with his accounts; still more odd that in 
another job the same thing should happen. 

Thrown on his own resources he bought a 
confectionery business on credit in his wife’s name— 
for he had married. This business failed. He opened 
another. Already he was showing proof of those 
abilities which he was soon to practise in a different 
sphere, and he met those liabilities which could not 
be avoided by the simple expedient of incurring 
liabilities on a larger scale. 

Before long he was involved with a gentleman 
named Hilton in a long firm business.* In his auto- 
biography he shows himself as an innocent dupe. 
I wonder. 

Then George fell to travelling to exploit a “‘ patent 
steam kettle.’ At Baltimore he joined forces with 
one Kibbe and began a series of commercial swindles. 
These met with considerable success, but in the end 
Kibbe absconded with twenty thousand dollars— 
practically all the loot—and the confiding Bidwell 
was left in the lurch. But ultimately he ran across 
his former partner in Buffalo, and forced him to dis- 
gorge by handing over bills of lading for goods which 

*It is perhaps unnecessary to explain that a long firm fraud is carried out 


by inducing wholesale firms to supply credit goods on bogus references. The 
goods are then sold for what they will fetch in cash. 
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had been fraudulently obtained, and were then lying 
at the wharves. Bidwell managed to sell these goods 
and get the cheque cashed five minutes before the 
bank closed. Had he waited till the next day some 
of the swindled merchants would have captured him. 

Returning to New York Bidwell looked about—he 
records this seriously—‘‘ for openings into an honest 
business.” A “ Dr. Bolivar ’’ advertised for a partner 
who had five thousand dollars cash, to aid in running 
a grocery store. Bidwell got into touch with this 
man, and they soon recognised each other as rogues 
of like kidney. The element of comedy was not 
wanting in their attempts to dupe each other, but 
finally they joined forces. ‘Together at various places 
in the United States they brought off some satisfactory 
coups. But a bright detective at Wheeling in Virginia 
got on their track, and as a result Bidwell found 
himself in the county gaol with a sentence of two 
years’ imprisonment. 

On Christmas Day, a few months later, he, with 
other prisoners, managed to cut through the cell 
bars, and escaped by climbing to the roof of an out- 
house and dropping over the prison wall. Thence 
he made a devious way to New York. 

Here he found his old associate Hilton, who intro- 
duced him to George Wilkes, one of the ablest forgers 
in America. The two had a long talk together. 


“Wilkes then accompanied me,” wrote Bidwell, 
“to a restaurant where he said a friend was awaiting 
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him, and introduced me to one whom I have since 
discovered to be Walter Sheridan. ... I have no 
doubt that Wilkes introduced me to Sheridan, that 

_ the latter might be able to judge as to what kind 
of a customer had been picked up as a monkey to 
pull their chestnuts out of the fire.”’ 


This was, in fact, Bidwell’s first experience of forgery 
as a high art. The scheme was to buy gold from 
bullion brokers with forged drafts, nominally from 
St. Louis firms, on a well-known New York house, 
Messrs. Bowen, McNamee & Co. Bidwell was to 
be the “ layer-down’’—that is, he was to present 
these drafts. Wilkes was to lurk in the vicinity 
out of sight. The modus operandi was thus described 
by Bidwell : 


“Taking a man to act as my servant, I went 
to the Stevens House on Lower Broadway, and 
engaged a room, to which Wilkes came unobserved. 
I then took my servant with me to a firm of gold 
and bullion brokers in Wall Street, Wilkes remaining 
outside for a purpose which will soon appear. I 
asked the price of gold. ‘One eighty (say),’ 
was the reply. ‘I will take thirty thousand 
dollars,’ I said—took out a book of blank drafts, 
filled one in for the amount, remarking, ‘I will 
have to send this up to my correspondents for 
acceptance ’—at the same time saying: ‘ Here, 
James, take this up to Bowen, McNamee & Co., 
have it accepted, and bring it back to me. Hurry 
up!’ The servant left, and as previously instructed, 
went to where Wilkes was waiting, who immediately 
filled out. another draft which had the forged 
acceptance endorsed across its face, and sent it 
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to me by the servant. I handed it to the broker 
who looked it over and said : 

‘““* This is payable at the National Bank, 
and as we never deliver gold or other securities 
to strangers unless we get the bank’s acceptance, 
I will send and have it certified.’ ”’ 


Part of the plan was that Wilkes should shadow 
the messenger to ascertain if any suspicions were 
aroused at the bank. But when he returned he 
confessed that he had lost sight of the messenger, 
_and, although he had gone on to the bank, had been 
unable to pick him up. He advised Bidwell not to 
risk an attempt to collect the money. The same 
thing happened a second time and Bidwell decided 
to drop out of the affair. He attributed the failure 
to Wilkes’ cowardice in being afraid to shadow the 
messenger. It is amusing to record that the bills 
were, in fact, certified and that the money would 
have been handed over without question. 

A little later Bidwell had formed an association 
with George Engles. This man he described as 

“by birth a Prussian, blue-eyed, blond-haired, 

and slim in stature. Although the product of 

his numerous forgeries amounted in the aggregate 
to hundreds of thousands, he never had any money 
long. The reason of this was that as soon as he 
obtained possession of any sum, however large, 
he was sure to play at faro until his last dollar 
was gone. He also drank heavily. He was well 
educated, and had been a good business man. 
At about twenty-two years of age he had left his 


B 
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German home and settled in the city of New York, 
where he became a dealer in naval stores. While 
in this business he married a lady of German parent- 
age, and at the time I became acquainted with the 
family they had six children. The wife appeared 
a good woman, and greatly attached to her husband 
and family. The children were bright, and had 
no suspicion as to the way their father, at that 
time, made his money. 

‘‘ Some years previously he had failed in business, 
and never after got a fresh start in an honest way 
of life. Under the pressure of poverty he had 
gradually relaxed the honest business principles 
brought from his fatherland, going on from one 
petty swindle to another, until, becoming bolder, 
he tried his hand at larger operations, till he finally 
turned to forgery, and at the time of which I write 
he was known as ‘The Terror of Wall Street.’ 
He always remained in the background, prepared 
the forged papers, cheques, etc., leaving to the 
more foolhardy the risk of presenting them, and 
the subsequent trial and imprisonment.” 


iil 


As I have said it was Engles who brought the 
Bidwells and Macdonnell to England. It is curious 
that the root of the Bank of England forgeries should 
be traced back to an American pickpocket who, 
having “gone over” a British traveller, became 
possessed of a pocket-book in which were several 
letters of credit issued by a Liverpool bank. These, 
useless to the thief himself, were made over to Engles 
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for a consideration, and led him to take a retinue 
of rogues to England where their first cowp resulted 
in a gain of six thousand pounds. 

George Macdonnell was a man of good family 
and considerable attainments who had been educated 
at Harvard University, and had adopted crime as 
a profession at a very early age. Allan Pinkerton 
described him as tall, well-proportioned, and a remark- 
ably handsome man. “‘He wore a long, waving 
dark-brown beard, and his complexion was as fair 
as a woman’s. His voice was soft and rich, and his 
powers of conversation were remarkably attractive. 
He was a brilliant linguist.” 

With the Bidwells and others he had been concerned 
in some ingenious forgeries on Wall Street houses 
in New York in 1867. When things became too hot 
he posed as the son of a well-known doctor, and with 
one of the Bidwells accompanying him as a “ valet,”’ 
succeeded in buying a quantity of jewellery at 
Tiffany’s, the great New York jewellers, with a cheque 
forged in the doctor’s name. Macdonnell was run 
down and sentenced to prison for three years. He 
was released after serving two years, and his next 
exploit was to make a cattle drover drunk with brandy 
and pick his pocket of twenty-six hundred dollars, 
At another time he was concerned in a cleverly 
engineered diamond robbery, but a Pinkerton detec- 
tive gained the confidence of the woman who was 
living with him as his wife—Macdonnell had a great 
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weakness for pretty women and several fell victims to 
his fascinations—and he only escaped prosecution by 
making restitution. 

After that he took part in numerous swindles. 
‘‘He seemed,’ said Pinkerton, ‘‘to be perfectly 
informed of all the technicalities of criminal law, and 
so adroitly did he manage his affairs that it was 
impossible to legally convict him.”’ 

In this man Engles saw a recruit of possibilities. 
At that time he was only twenty-seven years old. 

Austin Bidwell was a year younger. There can 
be no doubt that he had been mixed up in many 
criminal enterprises with his brother, if, indeed, he 
was not the actual author of most of them. His, 
anyway, was the name used in several of these 
rogueries, and George Bidwell’s assertion that he 
masqueraded as Austin in frauds of which the latter 
was entirely ignorant is singularly unconvincing. 
Really this picture of “a fine, steady young man” 
being led away by an unscrupulous elder brother 
was probably inspired by the fact that at the time 
it was written Austin was still in prison, and strong 
efforts were being made to secure a commutation of 
his sentence. George explains his presence in the 
gang thus: 


“ Austin having desired to accompany me to 
England, I finally concluded to take him along, 
as an outsider, in case I should be arrested and 
exigencies arise whereby his assistance might be 
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required. In pursuance of Engles’ plan, he, Macdon- 
nell, Austin, and myself met on board the steamer 
—Macdonnell’s mother making a _ considerable 
journey to see him off, believing her son to be 
engaged in carrying on a large business in cotton.” 


IV 


The Liverpool business was carried to a successful 
issue and capital was thus provided for a scheme 
which in its way was as ingeniously planned, 
and even more successfully carried out than 
the fraud on the Bank of England. I will 
quote George Bidwell’s own account of this business : 
““I purchased a circular letter of credit from the 
London and Westminster Bank, one of the largest 
banking institutions at that time in Great Britain, 
the Bank of England excepted. I next procured 
lithographed letter heads which were facsimiles of 
those in use at the London and Westminster Bank. 
In the letter of credit was a list of the bank’s corres- 
pondents throughout the world, so that the traveller 
might get the notes which were attached to his letter 
turned into the currency of whatever country he 
happened to be in. On the lithographed letter- 
sheets mentioned above were written letters of 
introduction addressed (say) Messrs. Smith & Co., 
Bordeaux; Brune & Co., Marseilles; Blank & Co., 
Lyons ; all reading as follows : 
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‘¢* LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, 
*** Lonpon, March 22, 1872. 
‘“‘¢ Mussrs. Smita & Co., Bordeaux, France : 


‘© ¢ GentTLEMEN,—A valued customer of ours, 
Mr. Thomas Hooker, is about to visit your city. 
Mr. Hooker holds our circular letter of credit, also 
special letters of credit issued by the Bank of North 
Wales. We shall take pleasure in honouring any 
drafts which he may have occasion to draw against 
these. Whatever you may find it convenient to 
do in forwarding his business affairs, or contributing 
to his enjoyment, will, as occasion offers, be cordially 
reciprocated. 


‘““*T remain, gentlemen, very sincerly, 
*“** Gay) Lewis SmitH, 
*“¢ Manager London and Westminster Bank.’ 


““T have forgotten the names given, and make use 
of any others by way of illustration. These letters 
were mailed in London, envelopes sealed with wax, 
and stamped in exact imitation of those sent out 
by the bank. The day they were mailed I went 
alone to France, having in my possession the genuine 
circular letter of credit with notes attached, issued 
by the London and Westminster Bank, and three 
false letters of credit purporting to be issued by the 
North Wales Bank, for about three thousand pounds 
each, All these documents had been written by 
George Engles. 

‘““ Before leaving London letters were posted to 
Thomas Hooker, in care of the firms I intended to 
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victimise in the three cities named. Therefore, on 
arriving at Bordeaux, I called on Smith & Co., and 
inquired if there were letters for me. They at once 
gave me the one mailed to myself, which had come 
in the same mail with one for their firm purporting 
to be from the London and Westminster Bank. The 
receipt of my letter satisfied me that Smith & Co. 
had received theirs, which must naturally place me 
very high in their estimation. During my criminal 
career I never could avoid experiencing a certain 
qualm, when taking advantage of the confidence 
placed in me by gentlemen who received me courteously 
and with marked attention. As soon as these gentle- 
men were aware that [ was ‘ Mr. Hooker,’ they lavished 
every attention upon me—invited me to dinner, and 
a drive through the city afterward. I thanked them, 
and explained that I was obliged to decline, as my 
agent was waiting for me at Bayonne, where I had 
purchased some real estate ; and having been recom- 
mended to their firm, I should feel obliged if they 
would cash my draft for two thousand pounds, and 
endorse it on my letter of credit (handing over one 
on the North Wales Bank). 

‘“Mr. Smith replied that it was the custom of the 
French bankers to require twenty-four hours’ notice 
before drawing a cheque, and asked me if the next 
day would not answer. ‘ We shall be happy to assist 
you,’ said he, ‘in passing the time pleasantly.’ 

' “This was a new custom to me, but I answered 
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instantly, expressing regret that the nature of my 
business precluded delay, it being necessary that 
I should reach Bayonne that night. ‘I suppose,’ 
continued I, ‘that your bankers will not mind your 
chequeing out a small sum without the usual 
notice. However, if it occasions any embarrassment 
or inconvenience, I can easily procure the money 
elsewhere.’ 

“‘ One of the partners replied that their bank would 
without doubt honour their cheque, and the matter 
should be attended to at once. I sat down for a 
half-hour, conversing on a variety of topics. Of 
course this was a most trying period to me; the least 
show of haste or anxiety might have betrayed me 
to those lynx-eyed, experienced men of business. 
In the midst of our conversation, an undercurrent 
of thought kept running through my mind, thus: 
‘Who knows but they have sent a dispatch to the 
London and Westminster Bank, merely as a matter 
of business precaution, and that they are delaying 
me to get areply? In that case, I shall have a good 
opportunity to learn the pure French accent, while 
passing my days in the Bagnio at Toulon.’ At last, 
however, the amount was paid over to me in French 
bank-notes. I deliberately counted them, and took 
leave, lighter in mind, and heavier in purse by fifty 
thousand francs. 

“IT had arranged with Engles (whose merits for a 
criminal calling in the way of cowardice I have 
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described) to go every morning to the Queen’s Hotel, 
London, for letters which I should send addressed 
to ‘ H. Cowper.’ 

“ After receiving the money, I enclosed it in a 
large envelope, addressing it to Cowper, London. I 
also wrote on the envelope: ‘ Hchantillions de papier’ 
(z.e., samples of paper), after which I posted it at the 
post office. 

‘ As I wished to reduce the risk as much as possible 
(the train for Marseilles not leaving for three hours), 
I took a carriage and told the driver to carry me 
towards the next station on the route to that city. 
After we were fairly out in the country, I got outside 
and sat with the driver, discoursing with him about 
the country we were driving through, arriving in the 
village about half an hour before the train from 
Bordeaux was due. I dismissed my driver at a small 
village cabaret, walked to the station, got aboard 
the train, and early the next morning was in Marseilles. 
I breakfasted at the Hotel d’ Europe, and looked over 
the papers to see if the Bordeaux fraud had been 
discovered. As I could see no indication of it, about 
10 a.m. I took a carriage and went to call on Messrs. 
Brune & Co. 

‘“* Here, as before, I found a letter for Mr. Hooker, 
which assured me that they had received the bogus 
one addressed to themselves, consequently everything 
looked clear for the fresh fraud contemplated. 

“On making myself known I was, as usual, received 
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with the utmost courtesy, began to talk business, and 
one of the firm got into my carriage and rode with 
with me to his bank to effect the sale of my draft 
on London for the sum of £2,500. Arriving at the 
bank I took a seat in the front office, while Mr. Brune 
went into the manager’s room to introduce the 
transaction; the clerks eyed me as I thought sus- 
piciously, but doubtless only curiously, because they 
perceived I was a foreigner. Another thing which 
I noticed sent a shiver through me. After Mr. Brune 
had been a few minutes in the manager’s room, the 
bank porter stepped to the outer door, closed and 
locked it. It being but twelve o’clock, I imagined 
the precautionary measure must be due to my 
presence. ‘The Bordeaux affair is discovered and 
has been telegraphed all over France,’ was my first 
thought; ‘all is over with me. I am a candidate 
for a French prison, sure. My poor wife! My 
poor children! Alas! what a fool have I been!’ 

‘These and a thousand other thoughts flashed 
through my mind during the quarter of an hour 
preceding Mr. Brune’s reappearance with his hands 
full of bank-notes. I could hardly believe my eyes. 
I had suppressed all signs of the internal hurricane 
which raged during those prolonged moments of 
suspense. 

‘““Now the revulsion of feeling was so great that 
I nearly fainted. However, by prodigious mental 
effort, 1 recovered my self-possession. 
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“Mr. Brune placed in my hands sixty-two thousand 
francs, in notes of the Bank of France, and we then 
descended to the carriage and drove to my hotel, 
where, after mutual expressions of esteem, I, a base 
swindler, separated for ever from a victimised and 
honest man. I paid my bill at the hotel and at once 
made preparations to start for Lyons, which was to 
be the next and last scene of my operations in France. 

** As my train did not leave for three hours, I got 
into a carriage at some distance from the hotel and 
was driven towards the next station, located on the 
beautiful bay a few miles from Marseilles. I took 
a ticket for Lyons, stopping off at Arles about sunset, 
as I wished to see the amphitheatre and other relics 
of the Roman occupation. 

“T sent a dispatch to Lyons addressed to myself 
(Hooker), care of Messrs. Blank & Co., as follows : 


““*<T, Hooker: Bring sixty thousand francs to 
Arles at once, as I have completed the purchase. 
*<C. E. Hooxer.’ 


‘It will be seen what use I made of this dispatch. 
I remained in Arles till midnight, then took the train 
arriving in Lyons at nine the next morning. 
Repairing to the Hotel de Lyons I had breakfast, 
and on looking over the papers, became satisfied 
that as yet no discovery had been made. 

“TI called a carriage and drove at once to the 
establishment of Messrs. Blank & Co. Here I found 
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a letter from London and the dispatch from Arles. 
I sat near the desk conversing with the head of the 
firm as these were handed me. I opened the letter 
and found nothing but a blank sheet of paper, having 
forgotten that one of them had thus been sent. I 
saw the merchant’s eye on it, and remarked in an 
explanatory way, ‘I see, it is written with sympathetic 
ink,’ and put it in my pocket. 

‘“‘T then opened the dispatch sent from Arles, 
and, after reading, handed it to him, saying: ‘I see that 
I shall have use for sixty thousand francs, and must 
ask you to cash a draft on my letter of credit for that 
amount.’ He immediately stepped to the safe, took 
out a bundle of one thousand franc notes, and counting 
out sixty gave them to me, I, of course, signing a 
draft on the London and Westminster Bank, and 
having the amount endorsed on my forged letter 
of credit. ; 

“As it was almost certain that the Bordeaux 
fraud would soon be discovered, I determined, now 
that my dishonourable work was completed, to attempt 
an immediate escape from France, by way of Paris 
and Calais. I did not, therefore, take the train 
direct from Lyons to Paris, but engaged a carriage 
and drove back to a junction toward Marseilles. 
Here I took a train which intersects farther to the 
northward with another road leading through Lyons 
to Paris. After going the roundabout route above 
described, I was back at the Lyons station at 9 p.m., 
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in a train bound for Paris, where I arrived without 
further incident. 

“The next morning (Sunday), as I left the railway 
station, I thought detectives were watching me, but 
in all probability it was only the imagination of a 
guilty conscience. I was then wearing a full beard, 
and as a precautionary measure I that morning had 
all shaved off save the moustache. Not daring to 
leave Paris on the through express, which started 
at three o’clock p.m., nor to purchase a ticket to 
either Calais or London direct, I went to the station, 
and took the noon accommodation train which went 
no farther toward Calais than Arras, a town some 
thirty miles from Paris. 

““I purchased a ticket for Calais and took the 
Sunday afternoon express, arriving in London the 
next morning, after an absence of but four days. 
The money procured in Lyons I had with me, but 
the one hundred thousand francs sent by mail without 
registry I was uneasy about. I therefore hastened 
to find my companions to ascertain if the letters 
had been received at the Queen’s Hotel. 

‘“‘Engles had been left in London to secure the 
money-letters at the hotel as fast as they should 
arrive. But he had been afraid to go there and 
inquire for them, and when I reached London, I was 
thunderstruck at his rather too extreme caution. 
I immediately took a valuable hand-bag filled with 
linen, etc., went direct to the hotel, registered the 
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name to which I had addressed the letters, asked if 
there were any letters for me, and they were all handed 
over forthwith. I had the lady clerk assign me a 
room, and left my bag. I then walked leisurely 
away, and have never been back for the bag to this day. 

‘‘The principal reason for leaving Engles in London 
was to give him an unobstructed opportunity to 
exchange the foreign bank-notes into English gold 
before my first bogus draft should arrive, for as soon 
as the detectives were put on the fraud, they would 
go at once to all the London Exchanges and brokers’ 
offices to watch for any one who offered large sums 
in French notes. Owing to his pusillanimity I had 
been obliged, after returning from my trip to France, 
to undergo the additional hazard of calling at the 
Queen’s Hotel. 

‘“‘Engles having thus failed to act his part, we 
were encumbered with a large amount of French paper 
and a bag of foreign gold which could not be offered 
safely for exchange in London. I therefore decided 
that Engles should go to Paris, accompanied by 
one who had played no part in the fraud, as an 
assistant, leaving myself, the guiltier one, safe in 
London. They accordingly left at once, Engles taking 
the bag of gold, and his companion the notes. The 
latter afterwards informed me that, during the whole 
journey from London to Paris, Engles sat with the 
bag of gold under his coat, ready in case of any 
imagined emergency to throw it out of the window 
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or overboard while crossing the channel. After their 
arrival in Paris the assistant was obliged to do the 
whole business, not only of selling the gold but also 
the notes. While he was in different brokers’ offices 
—for he did not dare to offer a large amount in one 
place—Engles stood at a distance, ready to run away 
at the slightest indication of danger. However, they 
arrived safely back in London with the proceeds of 
my three days’ nefarious work in France. 

** And thus ended—viewed from the forger’s stand- 
point—perhaps as brilliant a ‘solo’ operation as 
has been recorded in the annals of crime.” 


Vv 


This episode was completed with swift efficiency 
and a new one was set on foot. This was a huge 
conception. Forged letters of credit on the London 
and Westminster Bank were drawn up by Engles, 
and the two Bidwells with Macdonnell set off to 
transmute them into cash. They anticipated a haul 
of a million dollars from a tour of the great cities 
of South America, commencing at Rio de Janeiro. 

On the voyage out George Bidwell called himself 
Gillmore, his brother was “‘ Henry Amidown,” and 
Macdonnell, who travelled independently and was 
supposed to be a stranger to them as “ Gregory 
Morris.”? ‘The three became very popular figures on 
board the ship—so much so that on their arrival 
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at Rio de Janeiro Macdonnell was delegated to convey 
the thanks of the passengers to the captain. 

An early hitch partly wrecked their operations. 
The London and Westminster Bank had recently 
notified its correspondents that future letters of 
credit would be signed by both the manager and the 
assistant manager. Engles, unaware of this change, 
had forged the name of the manager only. This led 
to an awkward contretemps. 

Macdonnell succeeded in obtaining ten thousand 
pounds when negotiating a bill on the strength of 
a letter of credit at one of the leading banks. But 
when he called again on the manager to renew the 
attack the lack of a second signature was pointed 
out to him. He became aware that he was regarded 
with suspicion and, although he was badly shaken, 
bluffed his way through. He professed great 
annoyance at the carelessness of the Westminster 
Bank officials, and said he would look at other letters 
of credit he held to see if the oversight was repeated 
on them. 

Thus he got away to consult George Bidwell, who 
was keeping in the background, and to whom he 


confided his fears. Bidwell agreed that the situation 
was precarious. 


“They are now doubtless consulting as to what 
measures can be taken to secure the ten thousand 
pounds paid you until they can get advices from 
England,” he said. ‘The cable is not yet com- 


GEORGE BIDWELL. 


[Face p. 33. 
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pleted, and they must wait the slow movement 
of the mail, which will take forty days. You 
informed him that you expected to remain in Brazil 
three months, and as it is known that no one can 
get out of the country without getting his passport 
viséd at police headquarters, they will not arrest 
you for fear that after all it may be only a mistake, 
unless you attempt to leave Brazil. A bold step 
must be taken. Here are the other letters of 
credit ; take this pen and write in the sub-manager’s 
name.” 


Bidwell thrust a glass of brandy into the other’s 
hand and Macdonnell, who, although a skilled penman, 
had not so far ventured to forge names himself—for 
Engles was a far superior craftsman and had hitherto 
looked after that side of the business—began with 
some shakiness to add the missing signature to the 
other documents. 

Within an hour he was back at the bank with these 
papers and threatening the manager that he would 
transfer his business to the English bank at Rio if 
they declined to handle further exchange transactions. 
Although the manager was evidently surprised at 
the production of the other letters properly endorsed 
his reluctance to commit the bank any further showed 
that his suspicions were fully aroused. 

It became urgently necessary, therefore, to get 
Macdonnell—the only member of the gang who had 
been actually seen at the bank—out of Brazil before 


“it was too late. In those days there were complicated 
Le) 
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passport and police regulations which made it very 
difficult for any suspected stranger to leave the 
country. By liberal bribery the Bidwells succeeded 
in cutting through these troubles and engaging a 
berth in a false name on the liner Livingstonia which 
was to sail for England the next day. 

Then came a shock. The bank with the knowledge 
that ten thousand pounds of its money was in the 
possession of one who might be a reputable business 
man, but on the other hand might be a rogue, had 
taken an obvious precaution. Macdonnell was being 
shadowed. Said Bidwell : 

‘“‘'When he entered the hotel I remained within 
view of the entrance. It was not long before he 
reappeared and walked leisurely along the street, 
with gold-headed cane, and real diamonds flashing 
in the tropical sunlight. A few seconds later I 
saw another man come out, cross the street, and 
go in the same direction. I followed him and was 
soon satisfied that he was keeping Macdonnell in 
view. This sort of double hunt was kept up until 
dusk, when Macdonnell returned to his hotel, 

- unconscious that a moment later his ‘shadow’ 
entered the place.” 

This awkward situation was ingeniously met. 
Early the next morning while it was still dark, 
Macdonnell drove to a railway station and booked 
to a town in the interior. He entered a reserved 
compartment, and the faithful detective who had 
followed him got into another as the train began to 
move. At the same moment Macdonnell dropped 
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from the door opposite the platform, crossed the line, 
and made his way to an adjoining street where George 
Bidwell was waiting with a carriage. 

He was quietly smuggled on board the steamer 
while it was coaling, and with £8,000 of the loot in 
his possession safely reached Lisbon, where he dis- 
embarked—for he feared that some notification of 
the fraud might have reached the British authorities 
and that the police might be waiting for him at Liver- 
pool. He converted the gold into Portuguese 
securities, journeyed overland to Paris and awaited 
the return of his confederates. 

The Bidwells remained in South America for a while. 
They had been careful not to be seen with Macdonnell, 
but a hasty and almost simultaneous flight might have 
led to conclusions being drawn. A little later they 
also returned to Europe. 


VI 


A week after seeing the South American expedition 
off Engles returned to New York. Whether he 
received any share of the £8,000 brought back by 
his confederates is not clear. Here he disappears 
from this story, but it may be said in passing that 
he remained a menace to the banks of Europe and 
America down to 1886, when he died miserably after 
a lingering illness, an impoverished man in spite of 
the large sums he had made during his career. 
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The Bidwells rejoined Macdonnell in Paris and found 
that debonair scoundrel eager for fresh conquests. 
They travelled Europe in search of openings, staying 
for some time in Vienna. Here, as a reminder of 
their stay in Brazil, both Macdonnell and George 
Bidwell were prostrated with malaria. 

They finally made their way to London, and leaving 
his two companions there George Bidwell journeyed 
to Holland, his pockets full of forged letters of credit 
which he hoped to turn into Dutch gold. But the 
cautious Dutch business men were too much for the 
plausible adventurer. Bidwell reported : 


“Tt was in vain that I showed them my circular 
letter of credit and United States passport. These. 
awe-inspiring documents, which elsewhere had 
proved a sufficient introduction, had no effect with 
the good burghers of Amsterdam. They received 
me very politely, and on my expressing a wish to 
purchase a bill of exchange on London (or any other 
city), the reply invariably was: ‘ Have you a letter 
of introduction to us?’ Upon my replying in the 
negative : ‘ We never transact business of any kind 

_ with persons unknown to us,’ was added in way of 
explanation. Then handing over the documents above 
mentioned, I said : ‘ Unfortunately I did not procure 
letters to any one in this city, not expecting to 
make any stay, but I suppose my letter of credit and 
passport will be a sufficient introduction for the 
purchase of a bill to be paid for in cash?’ ‘ Any 
one can procure a circular letter of credit,’ was the 
reply ; ‘ besides, it is our invariable rule to decline 
all dealings except with those with whom we are 
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acquainted, either personally or by introduction.’ 
A few trials with the same result satisfied me that 
some other plan must be discovered.” 


In his attempt to build up confidence Bidwell 
disposed of several genuine bills of exchange at a 
loss. He got no further. There seemed no way 
of getting round the Dutchmen and he determined 
to abandon the attempt and go on to Frankfort in 
Germany to pit his wits against the Rothschilds in 
that city. On the point of departure his plans were 
altered by the receipt of a cablegram from Macdonnell 
in London :* 


““Have made a great discovery. Come imme- 
diately. Mac.” 


This was on November 2, 1872. Bidwell, who had 
already packed, rushed back to England. 

The “great discovery’ was this. On his way 
home from Vienna Macdonnell had purchased in 
Rotterdam from a certain Moses Ezekiel a bill drawn 
upon the London and Westminster Bank. He had 
presented this at the bank in London and it was 
cashed without question instead of just being sent 
to the acceptor for verification. 

The astute forgers perceived at once the opening 
that this presented. 

* Bidwell said this telegram was sent to him. Macdonnell said that he sent 
it to ‘‘ a certain person ”’ in Haarlem, and that there was a conference with “ another 


person” at Amsterdam, but that they were “afterwards joined” by George 
Bidwell in London. 
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‘“‘T reasoned,” said George Bidwell, “that as 
the bank had paid the bill to Macdonnell without 
verifying the signature, it must be the custom 
in England to transfer bills of exchange from hand 
to hand without sending them to the acceptors 
to be initialed. If this was’ true, it followed that 
the banks discounted paper without making any 
inquiry as to the genuineness of the signatures, 
relying entirely on the character of the customer 
who offered the paper for discount.” 


In other words at that time a bill of exchange 
bearing the acceptance of a reputable firm would be 
discounted by a bank without inquiry. A cunningly 
forged acceptance, therefore, would pass the scrutiny 
of the bank and the fraud could not be discovered 
until the bill fell due. 

It may sound fantastic that great financial 
institutions should neglect so obvious a business 
precaution. But more than once criminal history 
has shown that banks are blindly simple in some 
directions.* 

If George Bidwell and Macdonnell are to be believed, 
the Bank of England was selected as a victim of the 
fraud through a purely fortuitous circumstance. 
Shortly after the arrival of the forgers in England 
—in April, 1872—Austin Bidwell and Macdonnell 
had chanced upon a tailor named Green in Savile 
Row. They ordered clothes, giving the names of 

* Goudie, a young bank clerk, defrauded the Bank of Liverpool of thousands 
of pounds by the simple process of destroying the cheques he had forged when 


they reached him from the clearing department, and neglecting to enter them 
in the books. 
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F. A. Warren and Edward R. Swift, with an address 
at Haggerston. They fitted these clothes early in 
May. ‘“ Warren” (Austin Bidwell) explained to the 
tailor that they were making a short trip to Ireland 
and that he had with him a considerable sum of 
money—about £2,000—with which he did not think 
it safe to travel, and which he did not care to leave 
at his lodgings. He asked Mr. Green to look after 
it for him. But the tailor did not care to take the 
responsibility. He suggested that it should be 
deposited at some bank. 

No doubt impressed with the suave and polished 
demeanour of his wealthy customers he hinted that 
his own bank was close at hand. Thus Austin Bidwell 
was introduced to the Western Branch of the Bank 
of England in Burlington Gardens by one of their 
most reputable customers. He was taken at face 
value as an American business man staying at the 
Golden Cross Hotel, and without further inquiries 
an account of £1,200 was opened. 

There was then, according to George Bidwell, no 
intention of using the account for any illicit purpose. 
Some credit may be attached to this statement because 
the South American expedition was then in the minds 
of the gang, and, had it been successful, they would 
probably not have returned to England. Certainly 
when Austin Bidwell got back from Ireland he had 
withdrawn all but £39 from this account and very 
shortly afterwards left for Rio de Janeiro. The 
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truth is probably that no definite scheme against the 
Bank of England was then in the minds of these 
conspirators, but they felt that there might arise some 
future occasion on which an account at the Bank 
of England might be useful in their operations. 


Vil 


If this prevision did occur it was justified. 
“Warren”? was known to the Bank of England as 
an American business man of large interests. Half 
the battle of inspiring confidence was won. 

The essence of the plot was this. Under pretence 
of extensive business operations—the chief of which 
was to be the manufacture of railway sleeping cars 
at Birmingham—‘“ Warren” was to pass a series of 
forged bills of exchange through his Bank of England 
account. ‘To aid in the business illusion a “‘ Mr. C. J. 
Horton,” also an American business man, was created, 
and opened an account at the Continental Bank. 
“Mr. Warren’s”’ affairs were to necessitate large 
payments to “ Mr. Horton.” Both these gentlemen 
were in fact Austin Bidwell. As the money reached 
the Continental Bank it was to be drawn out in Bank 
of England notes, which were to be changed into 
gold, and later again into notes, and finally into 
United States bonds, so that the money that 
ultimately came into the possession of the forgers 
would be unidentifiable as the proceeds of the fraud. 
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The limit of the operations would under normal 
conditions be the day on which the first forged bill 
fell due. Once more I quote George Bidwell : 


*“On the 2nd of December, 1872, Austin, who 
had not yet had the warning of a portending railway 
accident, opened an account at the Continental 
Bank in the name of C. J. Horton, depositing £1,300 
in bank-notes. As anticipated, seeing their new 
customer deposit such a sum, no embarrassing 
questions were asked by the managers, and, doubt- 
less, noting that he had ‘business’ transactions 
with a depositor in the Bank of England, whose 
cheques were duly honoured there, they were led 
to believe that further inquiry was unnecessary. 
The next day I had a Warren cheque deposited to 
Horton’s account, and the operation repeated, 
varied with chequeing out small sums from day 
to day, in order to give the affair an air of genuine 
business, I also purchased several bills of exchange 
and had Warren take them to the bank manager, 
Mr. Francis, for discount.” 


All this was a kind of dress rehearsal partly to 
assure themselves that the English banking system 
was really as naive as it appeared, partly, as Bidwell 
said, to accustom the respective banks to view the 
operations without suspicion. 

One of those little incidents which it is impossible 
for even the shrewdest of rogues to foresee and guard 
against occurred just at this time. The late William 
Pinkerton came to London on the trail of some 
Baltimore bank robbers who it was believed had 
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taken refuge in this country. Passing one day along 
the Strand with Detective Inspector John Shore of 
Scotland Yard they accidentally encountered George 
Bidwell and Macdonnell. The American detective 
recognised them, and suspected they might be in 
touch with the men he wanted. They were shadowed 
for a while without any very definite result save that 
Scotland Yard sent a circular letter to the banks 
warning them that some cowp might be contemplated. 
“The banks, however,’ said Pinkerton, “rather 
pooh-poohed the idea that they could be ‘ done ’.” 

The forgers had no idea that they had attracted 
the attention of the police even momentarily. They 
went steadily on with their preparations. One may 
judge how meticulous these were by George Bidwell’s 
words : 


“While in Germany I had purchased every 
variety of ink on sale at the stationers, so that in 
case of need I could have not only any written 
document imitated, but also written with like ink. 
I had also, out of curiosity, purchased a great 
variety of blank bills of exchange, printed in French, 
German, Dutch, Italian, Russian, Turkish, and 
Arabic. At the time of this purchase, my com- 
panions laughed at me for ‘lugging about a lot of 
trash’ for which I had no possible use. But, now 
that I was about to tackle the Bank of England, I 
found them, like Mrs. Partington’s coffin-plate, 
handy to have in a portmanteau. I also continued 
sending remittances to my Hebrew broker in 
Amsterdam, Mr. Plinto, requesting him to send me 
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several bills on London. These, together with 
some already in my possession, gave me the oppor- 
tunity of getting a great number of the endorsements, 
stamps, and signatures of leading firms on the 
Continent and in London.” 


From a printing firm of which Sir Sidney Waterlow, 
then Lord Mayor of London, was the head, George 
Bidwell procured two books of blank drafts or bills 
of exchange and Macdonnell was sent to Paris to 
find engravers who could make facsimiles of the 
various bank and private endorsement stamps. But 
Macdonnell found other attractions in Paris and 
failed to attend to this part of the business with 
assiduity. He returned and told his confederates 
that there were no wood engravers in Paris. This 
bare-faced lie was accepted. 


“Placing implicit belief in that statement,” 
said Bidwell, ‘“‘ I had a serious argument with myself 
as to whether I should not throw up the whole 
matter and go home, rather than do anything 
which might involve me and leave a possible clue 
to connect myself with the fraud; for it would be 
a very delicate operation to procure the blocks, 
etc., in London, without arousing suspicion, and 
I would trust no one else to do it. Suppose that 
the actions or words of the person sent should 
excite the suspicion of the engraver, trifling 
indications of which might not be noticed, or thought 
worth reporting to me? The engraver would 
communicate his suspicions to the police, detectives 
put on, and we ‘ambushed’ in the midst of our 
operations. Finally I resolved to order the blocks 
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myself—there being no wood engravers in Paris— 
though with great reluctance, and with the feeling 
that I was committing a grave error. I therefore 
made a list of all the wood engravers in London, 
and spent two or three days driving about in a 
cab, selecting five out of the forty or fifty with 
whom I conversed, to do the work, judging them 
to possess simple, unsuspicious natures.” 


Thus that detail was settled. 

All great generals make sure of a line of retreat in 
case their plans miscarry. The conspirators had 
considered this problem. They cast about for a 
catspaw who might drag the chestnuts out of the 
fire while they remained in comparative obscurity. 
Thus a young crook who called himself Edwin Noyes, 
but whose real name was Edwin Noyes Hill, was 
cabled to come over from New York. He sailed 
on the first steamer. 

Noyes—to give him the name by which he was 
known at the trial—can by no stretch of imagination 
be pictured as an innocent dupe. But there can be 
no doubt that he was no more than a willing tool.* 
George Bidwell speaks thus of their arrangement : 


“In the meantime Noyes had received my 
cablegram and sailed for England. An hour after 
his arrival in London I met him, and in answer 
to his inquiries, informed him that I was speculating 

* Nearly forty years after the trial I met Noyes Hills, then an aged man, who 
was acting as a sort of aide-de-camp to a reformed card-sharper who was lecturing 
and demonstrating on his experiences. There was then no reason why he should 


lie about the case, and he assured me that the details of the plot had 
hazily known to him. e plot had been only 
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on the Merchants’ Exchange, and expected to wind 
up my operations shortly. I told him he must ask 
no more questions, but follow my directions implicitly 
and promptly; that I should not even let him 
know where the rest of us lodged, after the first 
of January. I further informed him that he was 
to act as clerk for ‘Horton,’ and though our 
operations were a little irregular, that he should 
be taken care of, kept out of danger, and be well 
paid for his services; and impressing it on his 
mind to obey orders like a soldier, I left him.” 


For the five per cent. of the proceeds which he 
was to get Noyes was, in fact, to take a large part 
of the risk. Austin Bidwell, the only man who had 
shown himself at the banks was to leave the country 
before the cowp was made, and the two others were 
to remain under cover to direct the business, to watch 
Noyes, and to collect the spoils. 

To do them justice they exercised some ingenuity 
in an attempt to safeguard their tool. For a week 
Noyes advertised for a situation of trust or partner- 
ship, “‘in a light business and requiring a capital of 
not more than £300.” Among others who answered 
this advertisement was ‘‘ Mr. Horton.” This reply 
Noyes showed to the landlord of his hotel, and later 
he and “‘ Mr. Horton” had an interview—carefully 
carried out within the hearing of strangers—in which 
the ostensible terms of an engagement were settled. 
An agreement drawn up by a lawyer was signed. 
This little farce was, of course, to enable Noyes, in 
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case of accidents, to claim to be an innocent clerk 
who had been duped. 

Noyes was introduced to the Continental Bank 
by “Horton” as his confidential clerk, and the 
officials were told that they were to treat him exactly 
as ‘‘ Horton” himself. But there were limits. When 
the manager asked if Noyes was to be allowed to sign 
cheques he received the peremptory answer, ‘“ By 
no means.” 


Vill 


The preparations were now nearly completed. 
George Bidwell went to Birmingham, using the nom 
de guerre of ‘‘ Warren,” by which Austin was known 
at the Bank of England. ‘“ Warren’? was supposed 
to be looking for a factory site in Birmingham, and 
used a post office address. He forwarded various 
bills—all genuine—to the bank for discount. In a 
few months these amounted to nearly £10,000. As 
a final effort to impress the bank it was decided to 
put through a genuine bill on Rothschilds for a con- 
siderable amount. 

About January 12, 1873, Austin Bidwell went to 
Paris to purchase this bill, and, on the way was involved 
in a severe railway accident in which he was badly 
injured. Nevertheless, he completed his business. 
On his return he was assisted to the door of the bank 
by Macdonnell, and, after explaining that he was 
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suffering from the results of a bad fall from a horse, 
he produced the Rothschild bill for £4,500, and, in 
the words of the bank manager, “ putting it down 
on the table in rather an off-hand way, said, ‘I suppose 
that will be good enough paper for you’.”” Naturally 
it was. 

This little effort must have called for a stern exercise 
of resolution, for Austin Bidwell was in great bodily 
pain and mental perturbation. In an impressive 
speech at the Old Bailey—mainly a chivalrous plea 
for Austin Bidwell and Noyes—Macdonnell gave this 
account of Austin’s return from France. 


“ When Austin Bidwell arrived at my quarters 
in England, his first statement to me was this: 
‘Mac, I have had a most miraculous escape from 
instant death—to be an escape—as perhaps no man 
has ever experienced.’ He went on to elaborate 
his sentiments during the accident and wound up 
by saying that such was the deep impression made 
on his mind by those few moments of peril, that 
he should certainly have nothing to do with any- 
thing not only affecting his personal convenience 
and liberty and happiness in this world, but also 
placing in jeopardy, according to the view from 
which he looked at it, his eternal happiness.” 


But Macdonnell did not relish the idea of the trouble 
and expense already involved being thrown away, 
and apparently his persuasions resulted in the gesture 
with the £4,500 bill. 

According to Macdonnell a doctor had told Austin 
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Bidwell that he might become paralysed for life. 
The day following the interview at the bank Austin 
told the doctor that he was about to leave England, 
and the medical man replied that if he intended to 
travel he should do so at once. “‘ After the doctor’s 
interview with him,’’ said Macdonnell, ‘‘ he told me 
it was his intention to withdraw from anything 
connected with this or any other similar matter.” 

It seems possible that for the moment his decision 
to turn over a new leaf was perfectly sincere. Besides 
the shock of the railway accident he was actuated 
by another powerful reason. He had fallen in love and 
become engaged to a London girl, and was anxious 
that the marriage should take place as soon as possible. 

Anyway, he left London for France a few days 
later, being accompanied as far as Calais by his brother 
George. The latter asserts that he believed Austin 
would sail almost immediately from Havre for the 
United States. Instead Austin went to Paris. Here 
is George Bidwell’s story : 


‘“‘ After we parted at Calais, it occurred to him 
that it would be a fine plan—one that he thought 
could do no harm to any one—to turn the trip to 
America into a ‘ wedding journey.’ He had money 
with which he believed he could go into business 
there, and with unwise reasoning, usual to young 
men in love, he easily convinced himself that the 
best thing he could do was to take a wife with him 
to America. Therefore, he arranged with a friend 
of the young lady’s mother to bring them both to 
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Paris. This was done, and soon after they were 
married at the American embassy—he settling a 
considerable sum on his wife, which was placed in 
the mother’s safe-keeping. The mother returned 
to England, and the newly married pair started 
on a tour through Spain, taking the steamer at 
Cadiz for Havana.” 


On the other hand, it was declared at the trial that 
Austin’s stay on the Continent was an arranged thing, 
and that he was there for the purpose of purchasing 
bills to serve as models for the gang in London, and 
that he had left blank cheques behind him signed 
for the purposes of the fraud. This was denied by 
the conspirators, and there is some probability that 
they were speaking the truth. The evidence on the 
point was certainly thin. True, the pangs of conscience 
did not prevent Austin Bidwell from sharing in the 
profits of the cowp, but this raises a fine psychological 
distinction which it would be profitless to discuss. 
It is clear too that he played a prominent part in the 
preparations for the fraud. 


Ix 


No one of these young gentlemen seems to have 
been immune from susceptibility to feminine charms. 
It might have been better for them if they had. There 
was a young lady called Helen Vernon, who accom- 
panied George Bidwell—who had left a wife behind 
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in America—on many excursions to the Continent. 
All she knew was that he was. an American with an 
income of some £2,000 a year, and that he made her 
handsome presents. Macdonnell was on intimate 
terms with Catherine Gray, a barmaid from the 
Turkish Divan in the Haymarket, which was a 
favourite resort of the gang. She believed that he 
was a doctor. Noyes had found a companion in a 
girl called Ellen Franklin. Possibly these girls may 
have guessed that their open-handed friends were 
engaged in some queer business. But they were 
content to take things as they found them without 
asking awkward questions. They played some part 
in subsequent events. 


xX 


With the departure of Austin Bidwell from England 
the time had come for active work. For some time 
past that young artist and cultured man of the world, 
George Macdonnell, had been located in rooms at 
St. James’s Place, where he managed the ‘‘ penman- 
ship” for the enterprise. False bills to the amount 
of £4,250 were ready. 

On January 20, 1873, all the money remaining in 
the two banks had been withdrawn, save about one 
hundred pounds. This was to minimise loss if plans 


miscarried. Preparations were also made for instant 
flight. 
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The following day George Bidwell went to 
Birmingham, and sent the forged bills to the Bank of 
England in the name of Warren. In the covering 
note he imitated his brother’s handwriting—but this 
minor forgery was not a matter to worry about since, 
if the bills themselves passed scrutiny the note would 
be taken for granted. 

With some anxiety George Bidwell awaited an 
acknowledgment, which was to be sent as before 
to “‘ Warren ”’ in care of the Birmingham Post Office. 
He had foreseen that in the event of the forgeries 
being detected an attempt might be made to trap 
** Warren ”’ at the post office, and had provided against 
it. He carried with him a letter addressed to the 
Birmingham postmaster : 

“* January 22, 1873. 


“* $1iz,—Please deliver any letters for me to bearer 
and oblige.—F. A. WARREN.” 


The object of this he explained thus : 


“‘ Calling at the post office, and seeing no sign 
that it was specially watched, I handed in the 
order, and was given a letter. Had I been arrested, 
I should have said that I met a gentleman on the 
train and fell into conversation with him, and just 
before arriving at Birmingham he remarked that 
he must continue his journey to Liverpool, and would 
feel obliged to me if I would call for his letters and 
forward them.” 


There was no trouble, however. The bank informed 
him that the bills had been discounted and the proceeds 
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passed to his account. He hurried back to London 
and gave Noyes cheques on “ Warren” in favour 
of “ Horton ”’ for nearly £4,000. These were deposited 
in the Continental Bank and almost immediately 
drawn upon. 

Apart from any contretemps while the fraud machine 
was running, the chief risks of the forgers lay in having 
the proceeds traced to them. Now, in this kind 
of crime gold coin may baffle detectives as running 
water will baffle hounds. The first intention had 
been to use the money to buy United States bonds, 
but the likelihood of these arousing suspicion led to 
another arrangement. 

The “‘ profits’ of the scheme were drawn from the 
Continental Bank in the form of Bank of England 
notes. These were taken to the Bank of England 
itseli—not the West End branch through which the 
fraud was being worked—and exchanged for gold 
which was handed over in sealed bags, each containing 
a thousand new sovereigns. The seals of these bags 
were broken, the slips showing when they had been 
filled taken out, and a number of the new coins replaced 
with others that had been in circulation. Then 
someone took the bags of gold back to the Bank of 
England and obtained other notes, which in turn 
were transformed into such securities as the con- 
spirators fancied. Thus the links of the chain that 
might lead to discovery were broken. 

The thing seemed fantastically simple. ‘“‘ It 
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appears,” wrote George Bidwell, “as if the bank 
managers had heaped a mountain of gold out in the 
street, and had put up a notice, ‘ Please do not touch 
this,’ and then had left it unguarded with the guileless 
confidingness of an Arcadian.” Day after day the 
stream of bills passed through the banks from 
Birmingham, and Macdonnell was kept hard at work 
maintaining his output. The scale on which they 
worked may be judged by the amount of the forged 
bills put through the banks. 


£0 tReet 
Jan. 21, 1873. Three bills totalling 4,250 0 0 
Jan. 25, 1873. Hight bills totalling 9,350 0 0 
Feb. 3, 1873. Eleven bills totalling 11,072 18 6 
Feb. 10, 1873. Two bills totalling 4,642 19 4 
Feb. 13, 1873. Fourteen bills totalling 14,696 16 2 
Feb. 21, 1873. Sixteen bills totalling 14,686 15 4 
Feb. 25, 1873. Sixteen bills totalling 19,253 10 3 
Feb. 27, 1873. Twenty-four bills totalling 26,265 0 0 


In all forged bills to the amount of £102,217 19s. 7d. 
were discounted, and the amount actually withdrawn 
from the Bank of England was £100,405 7s. 3d. It 
was indeed a golden harvest. 

The margin of time in which the gang might continue 
to operate with reasonable safety, barring accidents, 
was up to March 25. On that day the earliest bill 
fell due and payment would be claimed from the 
acceptors. Then, of course, the game would be up. 
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The gang, however, had no idea of going to the 
last minute. They wanted to be far away at that 
time. Indeed, towards the end of February there 
was a discussion between George Bidwell and 
Macdonnell as to whether they should finish with 
what they had or try one final raid. As might have 
been expected they determined on a final attempt. 
It was a fatal decision for them. 


XI 


In this wise these young crooks, dashing and clever 
though they were, fell into'a blunder such as the wiser 
and more experienced Sheridan or Engles would never 
have made. The smoothness of the operation hitherto 
had made them careless. 

Macdonnell prepared a batch of bills amounting 
in all to £26,265, which were sent through by George 
Bidwell from Birmingham and acknowledged by the 
bank manager. Satisfied that things were proceeding 
in what he had come to regard as the normal way 
Bidwell came to London to clear up. He observed 
what he no doubt felt were adequate precautions : 


“In order to be certain that all was right before 
sending Noyes into the Continental Bank, I gave 
him a cheque for a small amount, which he sent 
in by a commissionaire for collection, with order 
to bring the money to him at the Cannon Street 
Hotel. I took care to be in the bank when he 
arrived, that I might see what passed. The cheque 
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was paid without demur, and he left the bank, I 
keeping him in view until he had passed the public 
house where Noyes was waiting for me. I hastened 
in and told him to go and get the money from the 
commissionaire, which he did, then come to meet 
me at Garraway’s, our usual place of rendezvous.” 


All being apparently well Noyes was sent to buy 
£26,000 of American bonds with a ‘‘ Warren ”’ cheque, 
and later went to cash a large final cheque on the 
“Horton” account at the Continental Bank, and 
also to draw a large sum in foreign money which he 
had warned the bank would be required that day. 

The foreign money had not been entirely collected, 
and he was asked to call back for it later in the day. 
He did so, and by some chance had to wait at the 
counter for a little while. 

His absence was prolonged, and George Bidwell, 
waiting at Garraway’s coffee-house, became a little 
uneasy. He strolled in the direction of the bank, 
and was in time to see Noyes emerge in the custody 
of two police officers. The prisoner was led close by 
Bidwell, and the two passed each other without any 
sign of recognition. 

It was clear that the game was exploded. ‘“‘ How” 
or ‘why’ were matters into which George Bidwell 
had no immediate inclination to inquire. The main 
thing was, in the language of the Underworld, to 
ensure a clean “ getaway.’ Bidwell made his way 
hotfoot to Macdonnell’s apartments. 
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Now what had occurred was due to a very simple 
oversight. Among the last batch of forged bills had 
been two for £1,000 each, purporting to be accepted 
by a financier named Blydenstein. From these two 
bills the date of ‘“‘ sighting ” had been omitted. With- 
out suspicion of anything but an inadvertence the 
branch manager had put these two bills aside, and 
when time allowed attention to what was considered 
a mere formality, sent them round to Mr. Blydenstein’s 
office in the City to be put in order. They were 
immediately repudiated as forgeries, and the Bank 
of England began to realise that it had been made 
the victim of a vast swindle. 

When Noyes went back to the Continental Bank for 
the last time he was waiting when no less a person 
than Mr. May, a high official of the Bank of England, 
entered to make inquiries about the matter. So 
it befell that the police were sent for and Noyes was 
placed under arrest. That was on March 1, 1873. 


XII 


George Bidwell, perhaps a little startled, does not 
seem to have viewed the situation with undue alarm. 
There is a note of complacency in his record of the 
event. 


‘As I had foreseen and provided for this possible 
contingency, the occurrence did not alarm me, 
for I knew that if all my precautions had been lived 
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up to, no harm beyond temporary inconvenience 
could come to Noyes, and not the slightest clue be 
obtained to connect Mac or myself with the fraud. 
Austin, the only other one known to the bankers, 
was, as I supposed, safe in the United States; 
therefore, as I felt secure that no information would 
be got out of Noyes, all we had to do was to lie 
quietly in London until the furore of excitement 
was a little cooled, and then to make our way out 
of the country at our leisure.” 


It may be said that his estimate of Noyes’ loyalty 
was not at fault. That well-drilled minion for long 
persisted that he was merely a clerk who had blindly 
obeyed instructions and did not know that he was 
being used as a tool. The conspirators had seen to 
it that there was a great deal of manufactured evidence 
to support his story. 

Meanwhile, hard upon the arrest, George Bidwell 
and Macdonnell were in earnest conference at the 
latter’s lodgings, where some sort of a clear-up was 
made. Bidwell pictures himself as coolly and me- 
thodically destroying possible evidence, and pushes 
the responsibility for certain vital oversights on to 
his friend. In fact Bidwell was by no means an 
omniscient Moriarty ; he was just an extremely clever 
and sometimes reckless crook, who was at least as 
likely to make a mistake as Macdonnell. In fact 
it is clear that many of the “ properties”’ used in 
the fraud were not destroyed till a little later at St. 
Leonards. 
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As a point of policy it would have been wisest for 
these two rogues to wait quietly upon events. If 
Noyes kept his mouth shut there would be no need 
for precipitate flight which, indeed, might bring 
suspicion upon them. 

Bidwell asserts that he urged this policy of masterly 
inactivity, but that Macdonnell had become rattled, 
and took a panic-stricken departure. In fact, Noyes 
was arrested on the Saturday and Macdonnell did 
not leave his apartments till the following Monday 
—March 3—telling his landlady he was going to Paris. 

The original arrangements of the conspirators had 
been based on the assumption that the affair would 
be wound up before the end of February. Indeed 
Macdonnell led his mistress, Frances Gray, to believe 
that he would sail with her for America on March 1. 
He postponed this engagement on the plea that he 
had been called over to Paris. 

Shortly after the arrest George Bidwell had taken 
the fascinating Nelly Vernon for a few days down 
to the south coast. On March 3 he and the girl 
met Macdonnell at a St. Leonards’ hotel. Leaving 
the lady to amuse herself the two forgers spent a 
busy evening in Macdonnell’s room, where, it is sig- 
nificant to observe, a large fire had been prepared. 
By this fire it is supposed that they destroyed much 
incriminating material. 

About midday the next day—March 4— 
Macdonnell left them to return to London, taking 
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with him a trunk that had been packed by Helen 
Vernon with clothes belonging to Bidwell. Amid 
the clothing he hid American bonds worth £45,000 
and the next day dispatched the trunk to ‘“‘ Major 
George Matthews,” New York, “‘ to be called for.” 

That evening he joined Frances Gray at her lodgings 
in Pimlico and arranged with her that they should 
leave together for America the next day. He left 
her early the following morning, and the girl got 
ready for the journey. At some period during the 
afternoon a messenger brought her a ticket for the 
Peruvian, a liner shortly to sail from Liverpool for 
New York. 

Later she and her lover had a hurried interview, 
arranged by telegram, at the Lowther Arcade near 
Charing Cross. Macdonnell explained that he could 
not accompany her to Liverpool but would join her 
later. She was to go on to the Great Northern Hotel 
and there wait for him. She obeyed, but her journey 
was in vain. Macdonnell failed to join her. When she 
did ultimately make the journey to New York it 
was with a detective to identify Macdonnell, then a 
prisoner awaiting extradition. 

There is reason to suppose that Macdonnell did 
actually get to Liverpool, but his fears were aroused 
and he slipped from there to Chester, doubled back 
to Southampton by way of Taunton, crossed to Havre, 
and there managed to secure a passage on the liner 
Thuringia for New York. 
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Bidwell and Nelly Vernon remained sightseeing 
at various places in Kent for a day after Macdonnell 
had left them. They returned separately to London, 
where apparently Bidwell and Macdonnell had agreed 
to meet at the Grosvenor Hotel. Macdonnell did 
not keep this appointment and the other inquired 
for him at Miss Gray’s rooms. Macdonnell was not 
there. 

One may surmise that the uneasiness which must 
have beset Bidwell was not lessened by the strange 
disappearance of his confederate. Added to this 
was the fact that the first police court hearing of the 
charge against Noyes had taken place in camera, and 
he did not know what might have developed there. 

He shaved off his carefully waxed moustache and 
sent a telegram to Nelly Vernon that he would meet 
her at Charing Cross Station. He needed her help. 

When they met he hired a cab, and they drove 
together for a short distance. Then the man stopped 
the cab and got out, directing Nelly Vernon to go on 
to Fenton’s Hotel to engage rooms. He followed 
on, after making sure that the coast was clear, and 
the girl went back to the lodgings they had hitherto 
used in the Euston Road. It is possible that Bidwell 
was still hoping to get in touch with Macdonnell. 

The next day—March 6—Nelly received a message 
from Bidwell instructing her to meet him at the Marble 
Arch, bringing with her nearly £3,000 in gold which 
had been left at the Euston Road lodgings. She 
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was to be accompanied by the landlord of the house, 
one Munier—who may have been deeper in the business 
than appeared—and to be very careful, changing cabs 
midway on the journey. 

She found Bidwell waiting. To her inquiries he 
retorted that nothing was the matter—some friends 
of his had been doing something and he did not want 
his name to be mentioned. 

He sent her off in another cab by a roundabout 
route to the Victoria Hotel in the vicinity of Euston 
Station to collect any telegrams that might be lying 
there for him and to take them to Drummond’s Hotel 
near by. 

When she finally reached Drummond’s she gave 
him the gold. He announced that he had decided 
to go straight to America and sent her back to Fenton’s 
Hotel to bring the luggage to Euston Station. She 
carried out this injunction, left the luggage at Euston 
and went back to Drummond’s Hotel. There she 
found Munier—whose movements from the Marble 
Arch had been obscure—with the bag of gold. Bidwell 
had gone. 

With Munier she returned to Euston, intending 
to catch the Liverpool train. But detectives of the 
City of London Police were on their heels. Before 
they could board the train they were under arrest. 
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XIII 


Not unnaturally the arrest of Noyes in connection 
with a great fraud on the Bank of England had 
attracted considerable newspaper attention. Among 
the people interested in the reports was Macdonnell’s 
landlady at St. James’s Place. Her lodger “ Captain ” 
Macdonnell was an American with some strange habits 
and some odd visitors. She took a peep at his bedroom 
and noticed some newspapers and blotting paper he 
had left behind. Whether she really appreciated 
their significance, or whether she called in the police 
because the queer behaviour of her guest had aroused 
her suspicion is not certain. The late Sir Harry 
Poland, who should have known, gave a dramatic 
version of this part of the story. A detective— 
Sergeant Smith—searched Macdonnell’s lodgings. 


“For some time he found nothing to help him, 
but just as he was giving up the search as a bad 
job, he noticed some blotting paper which was 
lying in the grate. As it was summer-time (sic) 
he thought it could not have been left over from 
the lighting of a fire, and it must have been thrown 
there. He got the paper and ironed it flat; and 
then he saw there was blotted on it the contents 
of a forged note.” 


There were actually four pieces of blotting paper. 
Among those marks which were more or less easily 
decipherable were, ‘‘ accepted payable at,”’ ‘“‘ London 
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and Westminster Bank,” ‘‘ The Bank of Belgium and 
Holland,” “ten thousand,” and signatures and other 
writings pointing to a definite connection with the 
forgeries. 

There was also found a directory from which pages 
containing a list of engravers, the names of officials 
of the Bank of England, and the names of a number 
of merchants and bankers had been cut. 

It is possible that the police had other clues that 
betrayed the real identity of the forgers. There was, 
for instance, Ellen Franklin, with whom Noyes had 
been living, and who knew Macdonnell as “ Mr. 
Bradley.” But the revelation that Macdonnell was 
connected with forgeries would have been enough 
in itself to bring about inquiries about his friends 
and acquaintances and thus have led to Frances Gray 
and Nelly Vernon. Cherchez la femme is a well- 
understood axiom with detectives. One may assume 
that it was after the arrest of Nelly Vernon and 
Munier* that Bidwell’s real name became known. 
They had been arrested at half-past three in the 
afternoon. Here is Bidwell’s own account of his 
escape : 


“Without the remotest suspicion that my right 
name was known, or that anything had been 
discovered to show my connection with the fraud, 
*Nelly Vernon and Munier were discharged at the police-court. The girl 

became one of the witnesses for the prosecution. The following extract from 


her evidence is significant. ‘‘ Since I gave information to the police I have been 
living with some friends.” 
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I resolved to take the steamer Atlantic, of the White 
Star Line, at Queenstown, for New York. Knowing 
that all the railway stations in London were being 
watched, and that any man buying a ticket for 
America might have to give an account of himself, 
I sent a porter to purchase a ticket for Dublin 
via Holyhead. I intended taking the 9 p.m. mail 
train, and, as a precaution, I waited until the last 
moment, after the passengers were on board and 
the waiting-room doors shut. As the mail was 
being transferred from the wagons to the train, I 
took the opportunity to walk through the big gate 
unobserved amid the rush and confusion. The car 
doors were all locked, but on showing my ticket 
to a guard he let me into a compartment, no doubt 
supposing that I had obtained admission to the 
station from the waiting-room and had been loitering 
about. The same was probably the case with the 
two or three other men looking out of the waiting- 
room window at the platform, whom I judged to 
be detectives. The train rolled out of the station, 
and soon I was leaving London behind at the rate 
of fifty miles an hour. 

“* After midnight we took the steamer at Holyhead 
and arrived at Dublin about 7 a.m. I should not 
have felt so comfortable throughout this night’s 
journey had I known that the telegraph was flashing 
in all directions : 


““* £500 reward for the capture of George 
Bidwell, who is supposed to be one of the persons 
engaged in the great bank forgery. He is an 
American, about forty years of age, of dark 
complexion, and is supposed to be in Ireland.’ ” 


Bidwell went on to Cork and as he left the station 
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was followed by two detectives. One of them inquired 
whether he had ever been there before. With a 
haughty ‘“‘ Yes” he walked slowly away. He made 
his way to a wharf where a tender was waiting to 
convey passengers and mail to the liner Ailantic. 


“Entering I found the place crowded and the 
tug-boat ready to convey the passengers to the 
steamer Atlantic. Before attempting to step 
aboard the tug I took a covert look around and 
saw my two detectives standing back in one corner 
with their eyes fixed upon me, all but their heads 
being concealed behind the crowd waiting to see 
their friends off for America. Apparently uncon- 
scious of their presence, I threw my papers, one 
by one, down among the passengers; and as the 
deck of the boat was eight or ten feet below, the 
detectives could not see to whom they were thrown. 
I stood leaning on the rail a short time gazing at 
the scene, then left the wharf, not even glancing 
in the direction of the detectives. I felt that any 
attempt of mine to embark would precipitate their 
movements, therefore I at once abandoned all 
ideas of taking passage from Queenstown.” 


Bidwell was luckier than he realised at the time. 
On that trip the Ailantic struck a rock off the coast 
of Nova Scotia, and of the 1,002 people aboard 560 
lost their lives. 

All the rest of the evening George Bidwell spent in 
trying to shake off the detectives who were shadowing 
him. Quite likely these men were only acting on a 
general suspicion and did not care to take any definite 
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action till they were more sure he was the wanted 
man. Bidwell put up for the night at a temperance 
hotel where a commercial traveller gave him a railway 
map of Ireland which proved useful to him. The 
next morning he bought a Scotch cap and an ulster 
and drove in a covered cab to a post office where 
he seems to have expected letters addressed to him 
in the name of “‘ Bodell.” He saw a detective lurking 
in a doorway. Driving out of this man’s sight he 
dismissed his cab and stole back in another by devious 
ways to a point near his hotel. Telling the driver to 
wait for him he found a third cabman to whom he 
entrusted a note requesting the postmaster to hand 
over any letters addressed to ‘ Bodell.”” The cab- 
man was to return to a house just within the range 
of vision from the hotel windows. 

From one of these windows Bidwell watched. He 
saw the cabman drive slowly back to the house holding 
a letter in his hand. Behind him were two detectives. 

Bidwell never applied for that letter. Leaving his 
hat on a sofa and wearing the Scotch cap he made his 
way to the cab he had in waiting and drove to a canal 
boat wharf. Here he left the cab and walked over a 
bridge to a shop where he waited while a boy was 
sent to fetch a jaunting car. So he drove away from 
Cork towards Fermoy. At a wayside tavern two miles 
from Fermoy they halted. The driver for some reason 
had made up his mind that Bidwell was a priest 
travelling incognito, and confided this secret to the 
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landlady. This resulted in marked attention being 
paid to Bidwell. He had his own reasons for not 
wishing the driver to get back to Cork too soon and 
he entertained him generously till after dark. 

Late that evening he walked the two miles into 
Fermoy, intending to take a train to Dublin. But 
observing with some doubt a man loitering near the 
booking-office he changed his mind and bought a 
ticket for Lismore in the opposite direction. 

Arriving safely at a Lismore hotel he got a new 
shock. Glancing casually at a paper in the sitting- 
room he learned for the first time that his real name 
was known to the police and that he was suspected 
to be in Ireland. He says: 


**T sat for an hour alone in this Lismore hotel, 
utterly dumbfounded, bewildered, paralysed. I had 
experienced some shocks, some ‘take-downs’ in 
my time, but never one to compare to this. Arous- 
ing myself from a state of mental stupefaction 
hitherto unknown [ put the paper into the fire 
and retired to the room allotted to me.”’ 


The next morning was a Sunday. Bidwell was 
astir before daybreak, and as he emerged from the 
front door he observed a man on the other side of 
the street watching the hotel. The forger sauntered 
carelessly down the road as one taking a casual stroll 
before breakfast, and his fears were confirmed when 
the man followed him. He managed to double on 
his shadower and made his way to a livery stable 
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where he engaged a jaunting car and a fast horse to 
carry him to Clonmel, thirty miles away. He took 
the journey as he stood, leaving his bag at the hotel, 
and reached Clonmel at about two o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

No doubt the telegraph wires had been busy, for 
when, at this town, he tried to engage a cab to take 
him to Cahir eight miles away he was told that the 
police had instructed the cab-owner—an old woman— 
to inform them if any stranger, particularly an 
American, attempted to hire a vehicle. His explana- 
tion that he was a Norfolk man—hence his accent !— 
and was going to visit some friends in the Cahir 
garrison, appeared to satisfy her. He got his cab and 
reached Cahir. After a frugal meal of bread and 
cheese at a grocer’s shop he saw a jaunting car drive 
furiously into the town. In it were police officers. 

Not daring to go to an hotel he sheltered for a 
couple of hours in a deserted tumbledown cottage. 
At dusk he crossed the street and broke in on a poor 
Trish family eating their supper. To them he 
explained that he was a Fenian emissary—the Fenian 
campaign was then in full blast—entrusted with 
important documents to deliver to Fenian leaders 
in various parts of Ireland. He was hotly pursued 
by the police and he wanted assistance to get out 
of Cahir. 

This story was implicitly believed and his new 
friends smuggled him out of the town in a mail-cart. 
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Thus he got back to Clonmel where he found tem- 
porary refuge in a small tavern near the railway 
station. Here he dried his wet clothes—it had been 
raining all day—and obtained a much needed meal 
of hard-boiled eggs. A little later he went to the 
vicinity of the station and sent a porter to book a 
ticket for Dublin by the eleven o’clock train. Said 
Bidwell : 


“I stepped into the small waiting-room and 
sat down near three other men. The one nearest, 
whom I at once put down for a local policeman 
in private clothes, turned and spoke to me. I 
replied with civility to his questions until finally 
he said: ‘But, are you not an American?’ I 
replied to his startling question in such a manner 
that he appeared satisfied. 

““* You must excuse me, sir, for questioning you,’ 
he explained, ‘ but there has been a great forgery 
in London, and it is said some of the parties are 
in Ireland, and I am anxious to get a claim on the 
£500 that is offered for each one of them.’ I told 
him that instead of being offended, I was greatly 
pleased to see the zeal he exhibited in the execution 
of his duties, and expressed the hope that he might 
be successful in securing at least one of the forgers, 
which would give him not only the £500, but 
undoubtedly promotion. I got on the train all 
right, resolving that I would not speak another 
word of English while in Ireland, and forthwith 
turned into a Russian, who could speak * une veree 
leetel Froncais,’ confident that I should not be in 
danger of exposure by encounter with any one 
who could speak the Russian language.” 
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It was one o’clock in the morning when he reached 
Dublin, with no further adventure than a belief that 
his cab was being followed from the station to an 
hotel—a scare that proved to be unfounded. He 
rose early, settled his bill, and in the Jewish quarter 
of Dublin bought some second-hand clothes and a 
valise, explaining that these were to enable a Fenian 
friend to slip out of the country. At another place 
he bought a silk hat draped with mourning crépe. 
He intended now to pose as a Frenchman. 

Then with some consternation he realised that he 
had left at the hotel a silk scarf embroidered with 
the initials ‘“‘G.B.” Leaving his newly purchased 
apparel at a shop he started back to the hotel. He 
was too late. The place was being watched. The 
scarf had been found, and the compromising initials, 
together with Bidwell’s arrival in the small hours 
without luggage, and his early departure had led 
the manager to get in touch with the police. 

Although Bidwell had been quick to see the detective 
the latter was equally alert, and as the forger moved 
rapidly away he became aware that he was followed. 
With great difficulty he shook off his pursuer, and 
retrieving his bag and his silk hat engaged a cab 
to take him ten miles out to a station on the line 
to Belfast. Again I quote Bidwell : 


“About five minutes before the train was due 
from Dublin, I walked into the empty station, 
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presented myself at the ticket office, and said, 
‘ Parlez vous Francais, Monsieur?’ and received 
the reply, ‘No.’ I then said, in a mongrel of 
French and English, that I wished for a ticket to 
Drogheda—not daring to purchase one through 
to Belfast. Supposing me to be a French gentle- 
man, he was very polite and ordered the porter 
to take my baggage to the platform. There I 
found myself the solitary waiting passenger. As 
the train approached, I saw a pair of heads pro- 
jecting from the carriage windows, eagerly scanning 
the platform. Two men jumped off, and hastening 
to the station-master, began to talk to him in an 
excited manner, all the time glancing toward me. 
As I passed near the group to get on the train, I 
heard the agent say: ‘He is a Frenchman.’ No 
doubt he informed them that I had purchased a 
ticket to a way-station only—a fact that would 
naturally allay suspicion. At the next stopping- 
place they actually arrested a man, but went no 
further. 

“I afterward ascertained that twelve men were 
arrested on that and the preceding day, among 
the number being a fraudulent debtor trying to 
escape to America by the same steamer—the 
Atlantic.” 


In the compartment of the train which Bidwell 
had selected were two farmers, one of whom was 
reading a newspaper containing an account of the 
hue and cry for the forgers—and presently he began 
to discuss the matter with his companion. In broken 
English Bidwell joined in the conversation and the 
paper was handed to him. He said: 
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““T looked at the paper and saw that it was a 
fair general outline of my appearance... . Before 
we reached Drogheda I had explained to one of 
my new friends in broken French, that owing to 
my ignorance of the English language I had pur- 
chased a wrong ticket, and being liable to make a 
similar mistake, should feel obliged if he would 
take the trouble to procure me a ticket at that 
station. He readily assented and by this means I 
procured it without exposing myself. The hunt 
for me was becoming so extremely hot that I dared 
not show myself again at a ticket office; and if 
I should be found on a train ticketless, that fact 
might lead to closer scrutiny. .. . 

“The train arrived in Belfast at 9 p.m., and I 
at once took a cab to the Glasgow steamer. It 
was very dark and I went on board unobserved, 
two hours before the time of departure. Going 
down into the saloon cabin I saw the purser, to 
whom I said, ‘ Parlez vous Francais?’ He shook 
his head. I then asked in jargon for ‘ une billet 
a Glasgow.’ Surmising what I wished he gave 
me a ticket, putting on it the number of my berth. 

““ Expecting to be followed I had taken that 
instant precaution of impressing on the purser’s 
mind that I was a Frenchman. I passed into 
the washroom, washed myself and brushed my hair. 
Just at this moment I heard steps descending the 
cabin stairway, then the words : 

‘““* Purser, a cab just brought a man from the 
Dublin train. Where is he?’ ‘Oh, you mean 
the Frenchman,’ replied the purser; ‘he is in the 
washroom.’ 

“While this was passing I had put on my silk 
hat and taken up my valise, and was standing 
before the glass (4 la Frangais), taking a final view 
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of my totlette—and snapping off some imaginary 
dust and lint as two detectives stepped in and, 
after looking me well over, went out, and I saw 
them no more. That proved to be the last ordeal 
through which I passed in the hunt through Ireland. 
After being convinced that they had left the steamer, 
I went to my berth, and being thoroughly exhausted, 
I fell asleep in an instant, not awaking until the 
steamer was entering the harbour of Glasgow.” 


XIV 


The reader may find some interest in the story 
of the chase told to Bidwell by the City of London 
detectives when he was finally safe in Newgate Prison : 


“We arrived in Cork Saturday afternoon, and 
were not long in finding the temperance hotel where 
you stayed on Friday night, and the hat you left 
behind. After a long hunt we ascertained that a 
jaunting car had left the stand some hours previously, 
and was still absent. 

** We had a good laugh at the Cork officers letting 
you slip through their fingers, and then showed 
them how we do things. After some delay, we 
traced the cab across the bridge to the shop where 
you got the boy to go for it. The shop-woman was 
quite voluble about you, saying she knew all the 
time that you were an American by the accent, and 
described the bag and ulster which we had ascer- 
tained were in your possession. Of course we were 
now satisfied that we were on the right scent, but 
could get no further trace, or the direction taken by 
the cab. We therefore sent dispatches to all the 
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telegraph stations within fifty miles to put the police 
on the watch, and sent messengers to the outlying 
places; but nothing turned up until the carman 
returned at about 11 p.m., as drunk as a soldier 
on furlough. After putting him under a water- 
tap until he was half drowned, we got him sober 
enough to tell where he had left you; but he swore 
you were a priest, and his evident sincerity caused 
us all to roar with laughter. 

‘We had a carriage ready, and, jumping in, we 
were at the wayside inn by midnight, and terrified 
the old woman half out of her wits in arousing her 
out of bed. After a while she gathered them suffi- 
ciently to show us that you had six hours the start 
of us. The boy who carried your bag could give 
us no points, but we concluded you intended taking 
the branch line at Fermoy for Dublin. We drove 
right on, arriving at the Fermoy station at 1 a.m. ; 
but getting no trace, we telegraphed to all the 
stations along the line to Dublin, and there as well, 
to be on the look out. Who would ever have thought 
of your taking the opposite direction, penning your- 
self in at the end of a branch line, at a small, inland 
town like Lismore ? 

‘We could get no trace until Sunday morning, 

when we received a dispatch from Lismore, stating 
that a man had come on the last train, stayed at 
the hotel, and left at daylight without paying his 
bill ; also, that he had left a bag in his room, which 
contained some collars marked ‘G.B.’ ‘ Hello’! 
said I, as soon as I read the dispatch, ‘we never 
suspected Lismore; he has been there all night, 
and is off again!’ We telegraphed to Clonmel, 
Waterford, and other places ; then left for Lismore, 
where we arrived, paid your bill, and took the bag 
with us. Surmising that you might make for 
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Clonmel, we looked for and found the place where 
you got the car, but no news as to what direction 
you had taken. 

“Starting on the way to Clonmel, we soon had 
news which satisfied us we were once more on the 
right track. Arriving there, we saw the Inspector, 
who informed us that he had sent a constable 
in pursuit of a man who had hired a car to go to 
Cahir. It being then sundown, we drove to Cahir, 
with all speed,’arriving there just after dark; passing 
the Clonmel mail-car inside the gate ; but it contained 
no one but the driver. 

** We soon found the constable sent from Clonmel, 
who said you had disappeared into the fort, where 
a friend must have concealed you, and that you 
must be there still. He then took us to the fort, 
which was closed for the night. As soon as my eyes 
lighted on the ruined cottages, I asked him if he 
had searched them, and received an answer in 
the negative. ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ they are, as you see, 
all open to the day, without roof, doors, or windows, 
and no one would think of hiding in them.’ ‘ You 
are a fool,’ I replied ; ‘ Give me your lamp, and come 
in with me.’ After a look around, and seeing how 
easily any person could stand in a corner out of sight, 
I remarked to him, emphatically, that he was the 
biggest specimen of a goose | had ever seen in my 
line. ‘I think,’ said I, ‘you had better go home 
and play pin. Here is where he dodged you, and 
now he is off again, with an hour or more start!’ 
We worked until after midnight, and gave Cahir 
such a ‘turning over’ that the inhabitants won’t 
soon forget, but could not get hold of the least trace, 
except at one place where a woman said a stranger 
came in at supper-time, who said he was an American 
seeing the people in their homes. We cross- 
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questioned the man, but could get nothing out of 
him more than that you had departed. 

“‘ At last we gave it up, went to the hotel to get 
some sleep, which we needed badly, and the next day 
went to Dublin, heard about the finding of your 
neckwrapper at the Cathedral Hotel, and knocked 
about Ireland for some time. During this time 
we arrested several persons, but soon discovered 
none of them were the right party, and we never 
obtained a genuine trace until you gave yourself 
away later in Edinburgh.” 


XV 


When Bidwell arrived in Glasgow during the early 
morning of March 10, 1873, his plans were a little 
uncertain. He says that he considered the idea of 
dashing back to London, while it was supposed that 
he was still in Ireland, making a rush across the 
Channel, journeying through France to Marseilles, 
and thence taking ship to Rio de Janeiro. 

But he was short of ready cash, and although he 
might have raised a considerable sum on the jewellery 
he possessed there would have been some risk in the 
attempt to dispose of it. He therefore went on to 
Edinburgh where he took rooms at a lodging house 
much used by medical students at 22, Cumberland 
Street. He gave his name as Coutant, and explained 
to the landlady that he was a German in bad health 
who needed quiet. From here he wrote to Macdonnell, 
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addressing the letter to ‘“‘ John Watson, Post Office, 
New York”: 


‘“ Edinburgh. 11th March. 


“DEAR M.—Your Irish friends were too warm 
for me, but I avoided their attentions by coming 
over here, and shall remain quietly here until I 
hear from you. I had less money than I supposed, 
and have only, say, £7 on hand, but have £400 in 
valuables, but do not care to offer anything at 
present. You better sent me 100 in English or 
Francks Bank Notes not by registered letter dividing 
it into 3 sums one letter here, one to Copenhagen, 
one to Barcelona, all directed same name as on this. 
Do not telegraph. It may be some time before I 
reach home. Will write often directed same name 
as this but to Brevoort.”’ 


Two days later he wrote again enclosing cuttings 
about the case : 


** Edinburgh, 13th March. 


** DEAR M.—I think you need have no more anxiety 
on my account as I feel quite sure of keeping my 
health intact. I send you a batch of news here- 
with, which I know will surprise you if not please 
you, and as I am in receipt of papers will keep you 
posted. I am very quietly and comfortably situated 
here and shall remain for some days ‘in statu quo.’ 
In case you get these things all O.K. (meaning all 
correct) you had better lay me and Fréres away, 
as in case I concluded to dispose of some valuables 
I have about me, I shall make a dive for home in 
one or two weeks longer. ... Of course I have 
no news of poor Nell, but think she will do well for 
herself, and can’t imagine on what grounds they 
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hold on. Of course it was foolish for me to leave 
L., but my anxiety to attend to those matters 
there overcame other reasons. Your friend has had 
a series of most extraordinary adventures since you 
saw him. A hell’s chase and no mistake. His 
nerves stood him through two taps on the shoulder 
and four encounters. He has been a Fenian, a 
priest, a professor, a Russian who could only speak 
‘veree leetle Engles, mais un peu de Frangais et 
Allemand,’ a deaf and dumb man with a slate and 
pencil, all in the space of a week.” 


_ He seems to have realised the danger of Nelly 
Vernon being dumped in London, for he wrote on 
March 15, 1873: 


‘“‘T forgot to mention that the numbers of those 
50 are advertised, which you bought, so you can 
act accordingly. This is 3 I sent to this address. 
I think I shall remain quietly until I hear from or 
see some one. It may be best to send some one 
over to get Nellie out of the way. Let some one go 
and tell her I have sent for her to go over to New 
York. She will go at once. My baggage seems to 
be all gone up. They can get track of her at 11 
Duke’s Rd., Euston Rd., St. Pancras Church. 
You may also write to Mr. Anthony, 21 Enfield 
Rd., also same name here, directed Post Office, 
Pitt St. You may mail me money, but send no 
one to me, as I will trust no one except my brothers. 
Do not on any account use the telegraph.” 


Again on March 18, he wrote enclosing newspaper 
cuttings, which showed that the police had unravelled 
many of the details of the plot. He had been in- 
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cautious enough to sit for his photograph to please 
Nelly and this was another point of apprehension : 


** DEAR M.—It made me nearly sick to read what 
I enclose, and as to the photos, I cannot understand 
it at all. I shall try to get hold of Nellie, although 
I may incur some risk by doing so; yet I shall be 
most cautious in my movements. I am fairly 
stuck for want of money, and cannot put up any- 
thing at present, so I shall lie quiet here for a few 
days and then go to London, as I have a letter from 
the lady with whom E. and I lodged last spring, 
and she has secured me rooms at a neighbour’s 
opposite her house. I have yet over £5. It is all 
right as long as I keep inland, but the moment I 
touch the borders there is the devil to pay. I run 
through an awful gauntlet last week. Of course 
I should not have got Nell and myself into this 
damn stew but for my anxiety to get over there 
to attend to matters, and who would have dreamt 
they would take hold of her that way. There was 
a job put up from H gs, and I had a hard rub 
at Cx (meaning Charing Cross). I look at the 
personals in the Times every day, and in case any one 
comes over and does not hit me, a properly worded 
personal will do it. I prefer letters with small 
sums enclosed to A—y, in London (last spring 
lodging), also here, as. directed in my last. Also 
to same name. This is addressed at General P.O. 
here. This is my 4th, I am delaying, as every 
day dangers me. Of course it is impossible to 
‘say what move, or when I shall make one, but 
my present opinion is that I shall be in London 
when this reaches you. The telegraph and I 
suspect the post also is an open book for these 
parties. I suppose they have procured special 
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permit. You might mail small letters to General 
P.O., London. I forgot to tell you I wrote 71 
B y about the thing sent, and signed C.M., as 
his brother, telling him to store until my brother 
the Maj. came or sent, and that my reason for 
writing was that I was not sure that the agt. who 
attended to it had written about it. You must 
keep a list of letters you send, as they may not 
reach me.” 


Every day after his arrival in Edinburgh Mr. 
Coutant, the invalid German, strolled to a newsagent’s 
shop in Dundas Street to buy a batch of the latest 
Edinburgh and London papers. After a few days 
the newsagent became interested in his queer foreign 
customer. Although Bidwell was assiduously cul- 
tivating a beard he thought he saw some resemblance 
to the published description of the forger, and he 
mentioned his suspicion to a customer who chanced 
to be in the service of Messrs. Gibson, Craig & Co., a 
firm of lawyers who acted for the Bank of England 
in Edinburgh. Thus it came about that the lawyers 
enlisted the services of James M’Kelvie, a private 
detective, to make enquiries about Coutant. 

On April 2, 1873, M’Kelvie, and an officer of the 
Edinburgh police, named McNab, were watching the 
house in Cumberland Street where the interesting 
invalid was hiding. Some time before eleven in the 
morning Coutant—who had previously pushed his 
head out of the door for a second to take a look round 
—walked to a pillar-box and posted a letter. Probably 
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by this time he became aware that he was being 
followed, for his movements became erratic, and he 
called at a couple of shops, obviously to afford himself 
the opportunity of verifying his fears. 

At last he was struck by panic and took to his 
heels. There was an exciting chase. Finding that 
he could not shake off the determined M’Kelvie, he 
scaled a church railing, and jumped a series of stone 
walls separating private gardens. Becoming hard 
pressed he slipped through an open back door and 
made his way through a house into Scotland Street. 
But M’Kelvie had anticipated this ruse, and adopting 
another route reached Scotland Street a little behind 
his quarry. 

The chase continued, but Bidwell had hurt his leg, 
and realising that he was bound to be overhauled 
turned at last to bay in Duncan Street, aiming several 
blows av his pursuer with a stick. The ready-witted 
detective evaded the blows, and drawing a small 
baton pointed it pistol wise at the other. “I told 
him,” said M’Kelvie, ‘‘ to be a gentleman and give me 
his hand, to be a brother and not a coward. I called 
him brother because I fancied he gave me a masonic 
sign.” 

With the assistance of a coal-porter—McNab was 
blown and had not yet come up—Bidwell was arrested 
and taken to the office of Gibson, Craig & Co. There 
M’Kelvie accused him of being George Bidwell, wanted 
for the Bank of England frauds. 


F 
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The prisoner made a last desperate attempt to 
bluff. Speaking in broken English he declared he 
was not a Fenian. 

“I know that,’ retorted M’Kelvie. “I am not 
looking for any Fenians.” 

A little later Bidwell explained that he was subject 
to fits of giddiness, ‘‘ and took to these fits of running 
off.” He added that he might be called James ; that 
one of his parents was French and the other German ; 
and that he had been in Paris. 

“* 'Yes,”’ retorted M’Kelvie, grimly, “‘ there is an old 
friend of yours doing three years there now.” 

When Bidwell’s rooms were searched evidence of 
his identity became conclusive. In his luggage there 
was a letter bearing his name, and a quantity of 
jewellery—all the forgers rather ran to expensive 
gems and trinkets. 

After formal proceedings Bidwell was taken to 
London. 


XVI 


The arrest of the other two principals in the 
conspiracy was no less tinged with melodrama. There 
was a world-wide hue and cry and in America, 
Pinkerton’s, who had been retained by the Bank 
of England, began a wide net-work of inquiry for 
any of the forgers who might come within their sphere 
of operations. 
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As has been said Austin Bidwell married an English 
-girl in Paris, and, some time after his confederates 
had commenced active work on the scheme, he took 
a bridal tour. A trip through Spain had been followed 
by a voyage to Havana, where he and his pretty bride 
enjoyed themselves amazingly. Austin had plenty 
of money and the two entertained lavishly. While 
they were there came the news that the conspiracy 
had been unmasked. But Austin felt himself safe. 
His real name, as far as he knew, had not been revealed. 
In any event there was no extradition treaty existing 
between Spain—Cuba was at that time a Spanish 
possession—and Great Britain. 

In New York “ Big Bill’? Pinkerton and John 
Curtin, one of the ablest detectives of the Pinkerton 
staff, were struggling to pick up a line on the forgers. 
They were convinced that Americans who had shown 
such familiarity with financial methods must be 
known in New York. Curtin spent much time in 
compiling a list of young men who might be involved 
and secured twenty names. By a process of elimination 
these were reduced to four, Austin Bidwell’s name 
among them. I quote this as an interesting example 
of detective ingenuity, but by the time it was completed 
it is probable that the real names of the wanted men 
had been cabled from London. 

There were two stories of the manner in which 
Austin Bidwell’s retreat was located. One was that 
his movements were picked up in Europe and that it 
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was discovered he had embarked on a steamer bound 
for Vera Cruz, which would touch at Havana. The 
other was that Curtin had learned that Austin Bidwell 
had once remarked that if he had enough money he 
would settle down in the tropics. On this vague clue 
he went to the east coast of Florida and broadcast 
inquiries to practically all the American consuls in 
the West Indies asking for information in regard to 
any rich young travelling Americans who might come 
to their attention. 

However it happened in a short while the trail 
led to Cuba. Thither, accompanied by William 
Pinkerton, went Curtin. The aid of the British 
diplomatic authorities was invoked and through their 
influence a warrant was procured from the Captain- 
General of Cuba. Soldiers and detectives arrested 
Austin Bidwell and. he was left for the moment in 
the charge of the local authorities. 

Austin vigorously protested that his arrest was 
illegal; that he was an American subject, and that 
there was no right to detain him. But detained 
he was. 

There seemed some hope of bringing about a first- 
class diplomatic row. Relations were very strained 
between the United States and the Spanish Govern- 
ments, for very recently a Spanish warship had 
captured a boat-load of supposed American filibusters, 
some thirty of whom they incontinently shot. The 
United States had become very indignant, and if a 
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smoke-cloud could be created on this high-handed 
arrest of another American citizen Austin might, 
after all, escape. Said the New York Herald: 


** Havana, March 26, 1873. 


“The man Bidwell was, it appears, arrested on 
the charge of complicity with the forgeries on the 
Bank of England, at the request of the British 
Government, communicated to the Captain-General 
of Cuba by the Spanish Ministers in London and 
Washington, who supposed him to be a British 
subject. Bidwell is, on the contrary, an American, 
a native of Michigan. His arrest is not justified 
by any treaty of extradition between Spain, England, 
or the United States. Such proceedings could be 
carried out in no other country than Cuba, where 
the Captain-General does not always act in accor- 
dance with law. Distinguished lawyers and judges 
of this city, in conversation with the Herald corres- 
pondent, denounce the act as being utterly illegal. 

Bidwell is afraid that there exist no guarantees 
for a due and proper administration of justice 
here. He has expressed a desire to be sent to 
New York.” 


An action for illegal arrest was threatened, and 
the American consul did actually demand the release 
of Bidwell. Ultimately, however, the United States 
adopted a commonsense view and agreed to the 
surrender of the forger to the British Government. 

The news rendered the young man desperate. He 
was confined under military guard in the Arsenal, 
and three days after he knew that he was to be sent 
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back to England—on April 11, 1873—he made a 
dramatic and daring escape. He was being escorted, 
only partly dressed, from one part of the building 
to another by soldiers with fixed bayonets, when he 
made a sudden leap from a balcony on the second 
story to the crowded street below. Although badly 
bruised he managed to pick himself up, to elude the 
pursuit and, for the time, to get clear away. Three 
days later the Pinkerton men re-captured a bedraggled 
and disconsolate man on the seashore twenty miles 
away. 

Detectives sent over to escort him back to England 
are said to have had their baggage rifled by a notorious 
thief named Wilson, in an attempt to secure documents 
relating to the extradition. If this really happened 
it was unsuccessful, for Austin Bidwell was handed 
over, and towards the end of May he was landed in 
England. 


XVII 


Macdonnell had fled on the Thuringia, carrying 
with him a fair share of the loot in various forms— 
in gold, in jewellery, and in United States bonds— 
to take part in an adventure more fantastic than any 
undergone by the other fugitives. Not more than a 
day or two after he sailed the cables were busy. Miss 
Gray had not taken his default at Liverpool well. 
‘* Macdonnell’s mistress,’ said Tom Byrnes, sometime 
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a chief of detectives of New York, “‘ becoming enraged 
at her disappointment, and suspecting the route her 
lover had taken to get away, betrayed him to the 
police.”’ 

Even had Macdonnell known this it is unlikely 
that he would have been greatly concerned. Those 
were the days when a criminal—with money—might 
do much with the New York detectives, who were, 
in fact, corrupt to the core. There existed what 
was known as the “‘ Bank Ring ’’—a combination of 
skilled rogues working in collusion with members of 
the detective service to their mutual profit. What- 
ever happened he would be in the hands of friends 
who would protect him, and, of course, receive their 
* rake-off ”’ of the plunder. 

But the advisers of the Bank of England were not 
entirely simple. Probably the reputation of the 
New York Police had something to do with an applica- 
tion to the courts made by their legal representatives 
in America. This resulted in a writ of attachment 
being entrusted to Sheriff Brennan entitling him to 
seize all valuables of any kind found upon the fugitive. 
In other words the detectives were only responsible 
for the person of Macdonnell, and would have no right 
to touch any property with which he was travelling. 

I am sorry that I can find no confirmation of the 
story of a melodramatic race between the police boat 
Seneca and a tug containing Pinkerton men and 
Deputy Sheriffs out of New York harbour to board 
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the Thuringia. It is a pity, for it is a colourful 
yarn. ‘ 

There is more substance in another story. Brennan 
had appointed two deputy sheriffs to carry out the 
instructions of the court. These men came to the 
conclusion that the best method open to them was to 
work in conjunction with Irving and Farley, the two 
detectives charged with the arrest. No objection was 
raised by those astute officers—they were quite willing 
to co-operate. 

On March 18, 1873, they all, detectives and deputies, 
steamed down the bay together in the Seneca. With 
some show of reason the detectives told their com- 
panions that the approach of the police boat to the 
Thuringia might put Macdonnell on his guard, and 
that it would be better to board the liner from the 
boat of the Health Officer, which is always the first 
to get in touch with an incoming ship. As a result 
of this decision one deputy sheriff was left in the 
police boat, the other—Jarvis—accompanying Irving 
and Farley. 

This was not quite in the programme schemed 
by the latter. They pointed out to Jarvis that they 
would have a better chance of taking Macdonnell 
by surprise if he stayed ashore till they had secured 
the fugitive. A crowd seen approaching in the Health 
boat might so alarm him that he would hide or destroy 
the bonds. Jarvis was not innocent enough to adopt 
this suggestion. So he went out to the liner with them. 
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It may have been pure zeal that sent the two 
detectives rushing first up the accommodation ladder 
as they drew alongside the ship; it may have been a 
pure misunderstanding that led the medical officer 
to prevent Jarvis following hard on their heels. 
Technically, of course, he was right in forbidding 
any one to board the vessel till she had been given 
a clean bill of health. The deputy’s protests were 
unavailing, and Irving and Farley did not wait to 
explain matters; they wanted to get to Macdonnell 
—quickly. 

Meanwhile, Curry, the deputy who had been left 
in the police boat, became a little troubled by the 
delay. He induced the sergeant in charge to run the 
Seneca along the other side of the liner and climbed 
aboard almost at the same time that Jarvis managed 
to gain his way on to the ship, and they made their 
way to Macdonnell’s state-room. 

The detectives, who were profusely sorry at the 
hitch that had delayed their friends, had already 
searched Macdonnell, They had, they said, found 
no bonds! 

The deputies searched the prisoner a second time. 
He was extremely cheerful and laughed in their faces. 
““T’m clean,” he declared. ‘‘ You can’t prove any- 
thing on me. You can’t send me back to England 
on any such charge.” 

All that was found was a quantity of gold worth 
about £2,000, which may have been too heavy for the 
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detectives to smuggle away, and some jewellery 
which the prisoner had displayed on the trip, of 
which it would have been difficult to explain the 
disappearance. 

Irving and Farley apparently shared the chagrin 
of the deputies, and at their suggestion the custom- 
house officials were requested to search various 
passengers to whom the bonds might have been 
passed. But no bonds were found. 

With Macdonnell safely lodged in Ludlow Street 
Gaol, the deputies reported to the lawyers for the 
Bank of England, who immediately smelt a rat. 
Writs were served on the detectives which rendered 
them liable to examination about the bonds. But 
the officers took valiant oaths that they knew nothing 
about the matter, and the Bank of England never 
laid hand on those securities. Nor, if some stories 
are true, did Macdonnell. 

Apart from the intricate and prolonged extradition 
proceedings a series of underground manceuvrings 
took place between Macdonnell’s crooked friends and 
various influential authorities. But much money was 
wanted. It is said that an emissary was sent to Irving 
asking for a proportion of the bonds. He was met 
with a bland stare of surprise and a hint that it would 
be wisest to let the matter alone. A second message 
was ignored. In the term of the Underworld it was 
a “‘ double-cross.”’ 

The extradition was fiercely fought by distinguished 
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lawyers on both sides, and the proceedings lasted 
from March 20 to June 5, 1873. Appeals were carried 
right up to the United States Supreme Court, but 
finally Macdonnell was handed over to the British 
officers who had been sent to bring him back. 

Meanwhile, the trunk that had been sent to ‘‘ Major 
Matthews’? had been traced to the depdt of the 
North Atlantic Express Company in New York. 
Wrapped up in the soiled linen were found three 
bundles of bonds of a total value of 220,920 dollars 
(approximately £45,000). 

Two letters sent by George Bidwell were intercepted 
by the New York Post Office and handed over to 
the Bank of England representatives. One addressed 
to Austin Bidwell at the offices of a safe deposit 
company had been sent from London on February 
25 and contained bonds of the value of 17,500 dollars 
(about £3,700). Theother package, posted a week later, 
was addressed to ‘“‘G. C. Brownell, Esq., Brevoort 
House, Fifth Avenue, New York,” contained bonds 
to a similar amount. There was another letter to 
Macdonnell sent from Edinburgh on March 11, which 
I quote elsewhere. Bidwell had used a seal with 
the monogram “‘ G.B.” on each of the envelopes ! 


XVIII 


The preliminary proceedings before the Lord Mayor 
were long drawn out. From the time Noyes was 
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arrested there were twenty-three hearings spread 
over a period of five months. 

One sidelight presented by George Bidwell refers 
to his solicitor, a man named Howell, who, he says 
with some bitterness, cheated and bamboozled him 
all through the case. The cynic may assume that 
Howell was picked because of his shady reputation, 
for there was work to be done to which no respectable 
lawyer would lend a hand.* 

As has been shown the gang was composed of 
limitless resource and daring, and black though things 
looked against them they were little disposed to sit 
idle in Newgate without making an effort to avert their 
impending fate. To assist them another brother, 
John Bidwell—“‘ an honest man,”’ declared George— 
had come over to England, and steps were put in 
hand for an escape from Newgate if the worst came 
to the worst. A cousin of Macdonnell’s also came over 
to lend a hand. Interviews took place between the 
brothers, nominally subject to the usual prison restric- 
tions. ‘“‘ But I found,” wrote George Bidwell, “‘ that 
a judicious application of ‘ backsheesh’ would enable 
me to pass to my relative such private instructions 
as I did not wish other eyes to see.” 

It was necessary to confer with Austin. On July 
2, 1873, when they were committed for trial, George 
Bidwell accordingly tried what the reporters call 


* Bidwell laments that he threw over Sir George Lewis, the founder of the 
well-known firm, in favour of Howell. 
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a “sob story” on the Lord Mayor. With pathetic 
stress he asked that he and his brother should be 
confined in one cell. ‘‘ He appealed,” says a news- 
paper report, “that this last boon—this last gleam 
of sunshine which they might ever be permitted to 
enjoy—might be granted—remembering that in case 
of conviction they would be for ever separated from 
each other. It would be impossible for him to long 
survive the imprisonment which would follow a 
conviction. Austin made the same request.’ The 
Lord Mayor referred them to the visiting justices, 
but, as might be expected, the request was refused. 

This, however, did not deter them from working 
on a scheme which formed one of the sensations of 
the trial. For convenience I record it slightly out 
of chronological order. 

Smith, one of the prison warders, in an unguarded 
moment, was overheard by a detective to remark 
that he would be shortly leaving for Tasmania with 
his best friend in the shape of £1,000 in his pocket. 
The detective remembered that John Bidwell was 
making daily visits to the prison, and his suspicions 
were awakened. John Bidwell was shadowed. One 
day on the top of an omnibus he was joined by a warder 
off duty. Detectives seated behind them heard enough 
to convince them of the existence of a plot of escape. 
This brought about the shadowing of other warders, 
and two of them were found to be fraternising in 
public houses with friends of the prisoners. John 
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Bidwell was traced to the house of a warder in the 
East End, and while he was there another warder 
entered the place. 

George Bidwell says the plot was betrayed by 
another prisoner who had been used as a messenger 
while cleaning cells in Newgate. However that may 
be, as soon as suspicion had been confirmed stringent 
precautions were taken. 

Three warders found themselves unexpectedly 
searched. One of them named Norton was in pos- 
session of letters he was carrying out of gaol for other 
prisoners; another named Leach had fifty pounds 
in gold on him, which he accounted for by saying 
that he had received it from a brother at Brighton 
to pay some bills; the third, Smith, was incriminated 
only by his association with friends of the forgers. 

These three were the men who would have been 
on guard on the particular night when the escape 
was to have been attempted. They had each received 
£100 down with the promise of an additional £1,000 
should the escape prove successful. 

The first intimation the public had of this interlude 
was the substitution of armed policemen for warders 
to guard the prisoners in the dock on the fifth day 
of the trial. All the approaches to the Court were 
heavily guarded, and the notion of entirely excluding 
the public was considered but rejected. In the prison 
itself police were on duty at night and the outside 
of the walls closely patrolled. 
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John Bidwell had taken alarm and absconded to 
Paris, and no action was taken in regard to him. 
Norton was later given eighteen months’ imprisonment, 
and Leach and Smith were dismissed the service. 


XIX 


Neither pains nor money had been spared to make 
the case for the prosecution complete. The trial 
opened at the Old Bailey before Mr. Justice Archibald 
on Monday, August 18, 1873, and lasted eight days, 
of which more than six were occupied by the witnesses 
for the Crown. 

There were sixteen counts in the indictment, the 
first, upon which they were actually tried, charging 
them with forging and uttering a bill of exchange 
for £1,000. The complete case was that they had 
forged ninety-four bills of exchange for a total amount 
of £102,217 19s. 7d. 

The defence was hopeless from the first. Indeed 
the only point on which there might be said to be any 
question was how far Austin Bidwell and Noyes would 
be held to be concerned in the plot. Austin Bidwell’s 
defence was based on the plea that he had withdrawn 
from the scheme before it was placed in operation ; 
Noyes still asserted that he had been made a catspaw. 

Mr. Hardinge Giffard, Q.C. (later Lord Halsbury, 
Lord Chancellor of England), who led the prosecution, 
made it plain during the course of the case that no 
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distinctions would be drawn as to the degree of the 
guilt of the prisoners. He claimed that Austin 
Bidwell was still a prominent partner in the conspiracy 
even after he had left the country, and a participator 
in the proceeds. Noyes’ contention that he was 
merely an innocent clerk Mr. Giffard shattered by 
proving that he had shared in the profits of the fraud. 
On this point he introduced an interesting letter written 
by Noyes to a brother-in-law in New York on January 
22, 1873, enclosing £1,000. The man had some 
generous instincts : 


“Bring $400 over to Charles to pay Smith 
$750, and also he will pay that bond of $600 that 
father owes Henry Kennedy for that woodland. 
The bond is endorsed by John Maclean, so you see 
that Kennedy will sicken of the prospect of getting 
a hold on our homestead. The bond in Pratt Street 
let remain until my return. Take $250 yourself 
to buy your wife a $150 sewing machine, a suit of 
nice clothes for yourself, cotton cloth out of which 
Leiz (Noyes’ sister) will make for herself and mother 
undergarments, etc., as a present from me. Do 
not let Cos Jul or any one know but that you bought 
them yourself. Also deduct your and Leiz’s expenses 
to come to Springfield and out home. Also hand 
Robert Chapman $50 if he should want it (I offered 
to lend him it). Take a receipt for it to pay to 
father when he can if Iam not home. The balance 
you may place to my account in the First National 
Bank, Hartford, subject to being drawn by Leiz 
in case of death to me or accident or long absence 
of six months.” 


Vy . 


oe 


BIDWELL 


AUSTIN B. 
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No evidence was called for the defence and neither 
counsel for George Bidwell or Macdonnell addressed 
the Court, leaving it to their clients to make state- 
ments from the dock. This was one of the most 
impressive features of the trial, for both these men, 
with the shadow of a heavy sentence looming over 
them, abandoned their own defence in a dignified 
and chivalrous attempt to exculpate Austin Bidwell 
and Noyes. With self-possession, fluency and appa- 
rent sincerity Macdonnell made his plea. 


“IT can easily concede that in my case it will be 
very difficult indeed to make any defence 
whatever; but, as I believe no person is in a position 
to give so accurate and so faithful an account of 
this whole business as I am, I propose to show 
you that, in the case of one person at least, if I 
cannot show it by direct evidence, it is certainly 
worthy of considerable attention—I mean my 
proposition which refers to the very great prob- 
ability of his entire innocence in the actual fraud. 
My only reason for making this statement is that 
the truth may be known with regard to him, for 
I am well aware that every word that I am saying 
to you now cuts from under my feet any hope 
that I may have entertained for myself. It seems 
to be the idea of the prosecution—the idea which 
they have endeavoured by every means in their 
power to bring you to believe a 

Mr. Justice Archibald, interposing, said: “ As 
I understand you to say that what you are now 
saying cuts away the ground for any defence from 
under your own feet, I can only allow you to address 
the Court on your own behalf and not on behalf 
G 
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of any other person. I do not know to whom you 
are alluding, but each of the prisoners is represented 
by counsel, and if you propose to address the Jury 
on behalf of any other prisoner than yourself, I 
cannot allow you.”’ 

Macdonnell: “‘I have not the audacity, my 
Lord, to appear as counsel for any of the other 
prisoners. What I intend to say is simply a state- 
ment of facts.” 

The Judde: “ You can urge anything on your 
own behalf.” 


With the skill of a practised lawyer Macdonnell 
parried this by declaring that in speaking on his own 
behalf he must refer to those charged with him. Thus 
he managed to continue his apologia for Austin with 
flashes of eloquence and feeling that made counsel’s 
later speech on behalf of the younger Bidwell seem 
comparatively colourless. 

He denied that Austin had left behind him forged 
cheques for the others to manipulate, and contested 
the evidence of Mr. Chabot, a handwriting expert, 
with vigour : 


“Since Mr. Chabot first took. upon him the 
profession of an expert, business of this kind, like 
that of every other, has made great strides. It 
has become, as one of the newspapers said, an art.”’ 

The Judge: “ What business do you mean ?”’ 

“IT mean fraud, and although a very wretched, 
unhappy, miserable and contemptible art, it may 
be to a certain extent called an art, nevertheless. 
Mr. Chabot would induce you to believe that these 
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cheques were left signed by Austin Bidwell. Tam 
unwilling to allow that statement to be left on 
your minds as it was by Mr. Chabot, when you 
come to meditate your verdict. My only object 
is to make such reparation as can be done to a 
person who, in spite of Mr. Giffard’s statement as 
to its improbability, has been deceived and imposed 
upon and has had his confidence violated. If I 
am successful in pressing that view of the case 
upon you I shall have obtained all I can possibly 
ask for. If I am not successful I can only regret 
it; but I ask, when you come to consider your 
verdict, to bear in mind the statement I have made, 
to consider whether there is anything intrinsically 
improbable in it, and to say whether it is at all 
likely that I would stand up here and, through any 
other motive than the one I have mentioned, make 
observations which must obviously be most pre- 
judicial to myself. That is all, gentlemen, I have 
to say to you. I have forgotten one very important 
matter. I had intended to say something on behalf 
of the prisoner Noyes.” 

The Judge: ‘‘ That I cannot allow you to do. 
He is defended by counsel.” 


The quick-witted George Bidwell perceived that 
a statement he had prepared would, after this speech, 
be a mere anti-climax. He contented himself with 
asserting that Macdonnell had told “the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” and managed 
to declare that Noyes had never been trusted by the 
conspirators, and had only done what he was told, 
when the Judge stopped him with the remark that 
Noyes was defended by counsel. 
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The speeches of counsel for Austin Bidwell and 
Noyes took the obvious line, and the Judge in summing 
up warned the Jury that the statements made by 
Macdonnell and George Bidwell should be received 
with caution. The Jury had no great difficulty in 
coming to a conclusion, and within a quarter of an 
hour all the prisoners had been found guilty. 

Again a singular trait in these remarkable men 
was manifested. They were asked formally if they had 
anything to say why sentence should not be passed 
upon them. 

Austin Bidwell replied that he had nothing to say 
for himself, 


“but he would take advantage of the only 
opportunity he would have to repair a wrong done 
to a gentleman then in Court, and for which he 
was extremely sorry. He alluded to Colonel 
Francis, the manager of the Western Branch of 
the Bank of England, hoping that as years rolled 
on the Colonel’s resentment against him would 
wear away. That gentleman had been made the 
subject of considerable criticism, but speaking 
from his knowledge of the circumstances, he would 
say that any other man in London, however able, 
had he been in the position of Colonel Francis, 
would have been deceived in the same way as he 
was. ‘The only reparation he could now make him 
was to say how sincerely and extremely sorry he 
mee to have deceived him in the manner he had 
one.” 


Once more Macdonnell tried to insist that Noyes 
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knew nothing about the forgery, but was stopped by 
the Judge. George Bidwell ‘asked no favour for 
himself, but begged that his brother, who was a young 
man and but recently married, might be dealt with 
mercifully.” Noyes alone pleaded for himself. 

In passing sentence the Judge observed that they 
had all been “implicated in a crime which, perhaps, 
for the audacity of its conception, the magnitude 
of the fraud perpetrated, and the misdirected ingenuity 
and skill with which it was attempted to be carried 
into effect, is without a parallel. I can see no 
palliating or mitigating circumstances,’’ On each of 
the prisoners he passed sentence of penal servitude 
for life. 

Even in those days of heavy punishments the 
sentence was one of surprising severity, and excited 
some comment. George Bidwell relates that after 
his release he heard from the son of Mr. Justice 
Archibald to the following effect : 


“‘ During the trial I sat beside my father taking 
notes for him. Hundreds of Americans flocked 
to the court. The scene on the last day was extra- 
ordinary. Everyone believed a rescue would be 
attempted. That is why you were sentenced with- 
out a moment’s delay after the Jury had returned 
the verdict of guilty. Besides the swarms of 
officers in uniform and in citizen’s dress, all officials, 
including the Judge and officers of the court, were 
armed; and we all breathed a sigh of relief when 
the sentence of penal servitude for life was passed 
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and you four Americans were safe behind the bars 
of Newgate. 

‘“* Were my father now alive and had the sentence 
to pronounce again I do not believe it would be 
one of life for your brother and Noyes.” 


XX 


A large part of George Bidwell’s account of his 
life is taken up with the “horrors” of the British 
penal system. It is more than likely that in those 
days there were abuses; but unfortunately Bidwell’s 
story so abounds with palpable exaggerations and 
suppressions—not to mention absolute lies—that in 
this portion of the book it is difficult to disentangle 
fact from fiction. 

Certainly he suffered; equally certainly he was 
an intractable prisoner. He made an attempt to 
escape. He tried to commit suicide with a blunt knife. 
He refused to work. 

Finally he declared that he had lost the use of 
his legs. Dr. Quinton, a prison medical officer of 
great experience, wrote of him: 

‘““A remarkable example of the persistence with 
which a malingering career could be carried on was - 
afforded by the case of the notorious American 
criminal Bidwell, who was sentenced to penal 
servitude for life in connection with the Bank of 


England forgeries. He was in good health on 
conviction but never did any active work in prison. 
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Feigning loss of power in his legs, he lay in bed 
from day to day, and from year to year, defying all 
efforts of persuasion, and resisting all unpleasant 
coercive measures devised to make him work. 

“When I saw him at Dartmoor at the end of 
eight or nine years of his sentence, long disuse 
of his legs had rendered him almost a cripple. 
The muscles were extremely wasted, and both 
hip and knee joints were contracted in a state of 
semi-flexion, so that he lay doubled up in a bundle. 
Though he was examined time after time by experts, 
no one succeeded in discovering any organic disease, 
or any cause for his condition other than his own 
firmly expressed determination never to do a day’s 
work for the British Government—a threat which 
I believe he ultimately carried out.” 


Only a man of uncommon resolution could have 
subjected himself to so long an ordeal. After many 
years at Dartmoor he was transferred to Woking 
Prison. He made petition after petition for release, 
and strong influence was brought to bear on his behalf. 
Finally he was freed on licence in July, 1887, after 
serving fourteen years. He immediately left for 
America, and took up his abode with his family at 
Hartford, Connecticut. His wife seems to have for- 
given the episode with Nelly Vernon. 

There he wrote the story of his life, and managed 
to make a living by selling the volume on subscription, 


and by delivering lectures on his experiences.* 


* There was a widespread impression that the forgers before their arrest had 
contrived to secrete a large portion of the loot. As far as can be ascertained the 
Bank recovered approximately £60,000. What happened to the remainder can 
only be guessed. Certainly some of the gang were in affluent circumstances 
after their release from prison. 
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Strenuous attempts were made at various times to 
secure a revision of Austin Bidwell’s sentence. About 
the time of George Bidwell’s release some of the 
most eminent men in England and America approached 
the Home Secretary, Mr. Matthews, with a petition. 
John Bright wrote : 


*“‘ A life sentence on a young man of twenty-five 
years of age for an offence against property, seems 
to me very harsh and inconsistent with the better 
feeling prevailing in our time.” 


Such men as Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the Rev. 
Charles Spurgeon, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. John 
Morley, the Marquis of Hartington, Sir Charles Russell, 
and Mr. Phelps the American Ambassador, supported 
the petition. Another petition signed by many 
eminent American authors, including Mark Twain 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe, was also presented. Both 
were rejected. 

Austin Bidwell wrote several pathetic and not 
undignified letters from prison. I quote a passage 
from one : 


‘““Counting from my birth to this hour, I have 
spent more than one-third of an ordinary lifetime 
in a Chatham prison cell. If we exclude the im- 
maturity of youth and the helplessness of old age, 
then I have lost more than one-half of my earthly 
life. And is there any crime under heaven where 
property alone is involved that such an eternity 
of suffering ought not to expiate ? I do not intend 
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to say anything more on that point, either now or at 
a future time: I only desire to remark that if I 
am rescued at all it must be soon. But if left to 
perish in my misery, I will not repine.”’ 


In common with Macdonnell and Noyes he served 
about twenty years. Except in the case of Noyes 
I can find no reliable indication of their subsequent 
lives. Noyes was a harmless old man when I met 
him some years before the war, and there is no reason 
to doubt his assertion that he had lived honestly 
since his release. Macdonnell is said to have lived 
for many years afterwards in the Western States of 
America, making a precarious but honest living. 
Austin Bidwell, whose wife is said to have broken 
with him after his arrest, joined his brother George. 
Here a haze of obscurity descends. 


THE TRIAL 


On the Queen’s Commission of Oyer and Terminer 
and Gaol Delivery for the City of London and 
Gaol Delivery for the Counties of Middlesex, 
Berkshire, Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent, Surrey, 
and Sussex, within the jurisdiction of the Central 


Criminal Court. 


Monpay, August 18, 1873, AND SEVEN FOLLOWING 


DAYS. 


The Judge: 
MR. JUSTICE ARCHIBALD. 


Counsel for the Prosecution : 


Mr. HarpDINGE GIFFARD, Q.C. 
Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS, Q.C. 
Mr. PoLanp. 

Mr. H. D. GREENE. 

Mr. J. H. CRAWFoRD. 


Counsel for George Bidwell : 


Mr. Powe 1, Q.C. 
Mr. Brsiey. 


Counsel for Austin Bidwell : 


Mr. MWiIntyre, Q.C. 
Mr. Moopy. 


Counsel for Macdonnell : 


Mr. MetoauFre, Q.C. 
Mr. STRAIGHT. 


Counsel for Noyes : 


Mr. Rriston. 
Mr. HoLiines. 


First Day, Monpay, Avaust 18, 1873. 


Austin Brron BIDWELL, otherwise FRANK ALBERT 
WaRREN, otherwise CHARLES JOHNSON Horton, 
27 years of age, of no occupation ; 

GEORGE MacpDoNNELL, 28 years of age, clerk ; 

GEORGE BIDWELL, 34 years of age, merchant ; and 

Epwin Noyes, otherwise Epwinx Noyes HItts, 
29 years of age, clerk ; 
were indicted for forging and uttering a bill of 
exchange for £1,000. Other counts charged them 
with other forgeries all with intent to defraud the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England. 


APPLICATION FOR POSTPONEMENT. 


Mr. PowEt1, Q.C., addressing the Judge, said he 
was instructed on the part of his client, George Bidwell, 
to apply to the Court for a further postponement 
of the trial. There were no fewer than sixteen indict- 
ments against the prisoners, charging them with 
offences of the gravest magnitude. 

The evidence was most voluminous and very 
complicated, and the preliminary enquiry before the 
Lord Mayor lasted from the 1st of March, 1873, when 
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Noyes was arrested, until the 2nd of July, when they 
were all committed for trial. On the 7th August 
the prisoners were served with a notice by the Bank 
Solicitors to the effect that no fewer than ninety-three 
additional witnesses, whose names they gave, and 
“divers other persons,” might possibly be called 
upon the part of the prosecution. 

Except in one or two cases the prisoners were kept 
in the dark as to the nature of the evidence the new 
witnesses would give, and it was therefore impossible, 
without some investigations, to be prepared with a 
reply to it. Those witnesses, it was stated generally, 
would be called to speak to banking or bill trans- 
actions with one or other of the prisoners abroad, or 
to produce letters written by them, and he need 
hardly say that these matters might, and undoubtedly 
would, have an important bearing on the case. The 
prisoners had not had time to enquire into the evidence 
about to be given, or to instruct counsel with reference 
to it, and he submitted that it was only fair to them 
under the circumstances that a further adjournment 
should be granted. 

Looking at the fact that many of the witnesses 
lived on the Continent, and that only ten days’ notice 
had been given to the prisoners by the prosecution, he 
urged that it would be taking the accused, who were 
foreigners, at a very great disadvantage if the trial 
were hurried on at that moment, and that there would 
be a serious risk that justice would not be done them. 
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Mr. M’Intyre, Q.C., supported the application on 
behalf of Austin Bidwell. It was unfair to the prisoners 
to expect them to meet allegations which were not 
gone into before the Committing Magistrate, and of 
the substance of which they were as yet unaware. 


Mr. Metcatre, Q.C., made a similar appeal on 
behalf of George Macdonnell, urging that the case 
for the prosecution had been doubled in extent since 
it left the Mansion House, that many new heads of 
evidence were about to be opened, and that it had 
been impossible during the nine or ten days since 
the notice had been served, to make any enquiry as 
to the statements that the witnesses would be called 
upon to give. 


Mr. Riston, on behalf of Noyes, said applications 
for postponement were very frequently made in that 
Court, and were hardly ever opposed or rejected, 
especially when they came from persons in the dock. 
As for his own client (Noyes), his case differed 
materially from that of the others, and it was very 
unfair to be informed at the last moment that it was 
proposed to show the previous acquaintanceship of all 
the prisoners in America, seeing that the accused man 
had no opportunity of enquiring into the character 
‘of the persons who were about to give such evidence. 
He should have thought that the bank authorities, 
acting, as it might be supposed they did, solely in 
the public interest, and possessing inexhaustible 
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resources, would have been ready to consent to such 
a reasonable application. 


Mr. GIFFARD, Q.C., strongly resisted the applications. 
He pointed out that although the case had lasted 
upwards of several months in the Police Court, the 
delay, if any, had arisen from the fact that Austin 
Bidwell had to be brought to this country from Havana, 
and Macdonnell from New York. The charge was 
in itself a very simple one, but the tracing of the 
various bills was somewhat complicated. There was 
no legal obligation on the part of the prosecutor to 
give the accused notice of further evidence, but such 
notice was invariably given out of mere fairness. 
It was quite impossible for any one, at a preliminary 
enquiry, to say what new witnesses might be forth- 
coming between the date of the committal and the 
trial, and so it had been found in this instance. Of 
the new witnesses referred to, forty were bank clerks 
and others who would, if necessary, give formal proof 
on matters already investigated, and some of the rest 
would speak to the purchase by the prisoners of genuine 
bills at various places on the Continent, which were 
afterwards used as models for the forged bills. 

There had been great difficulty in getting some of 
the witnesses from America and the Continent, and 
if the trial were again postponed there would certainly 
be a failure of justice. The application by the 
prisoners was simply made with a view to delay, and 
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with a hope that some of the material witnesses would 
be wanting on a future occasion. He submitted with 
confidence that no cause for delay had been shown. 


Mr. Justice ARCHIBALD, having taken time to 
consider his answer, said that he had carefully weighed 
all that had been urged on the part of the prisoners, 
and he had come to the decision to refuse the applica- 
tion, having a very clear opinion that no injustice 
to the prisoners would ensue if the trial proceeded 
without delay. 


THE INDICTMENT. 


The Jury having been empanelled and _ sworn, 
Mr. Avory, the Clerk of Arraigns, addressing them, 
said the prisoners were severally indicted for forging 
and uttering, on the 17th January last, a bill of 
exchange for £1,000, purporting to be drawn by 
H. C. Streeter of Valparaiso, and accepted by the 
London and Westminster Bank, with intent to defraud 
the Governor and Company of the Bank of England. 
In other counts, he said, they were charged with 
other forgeries, variously stated. 


OPENING SPEECH FOR THE PROSECUTION. 


Mr. HarpIncEe GIFFARD, Q.C., then proceeded to 
open the case for the prosecution. The prisoners, 
he said, were indicted for forging and uttering a bill 
of exchange for £1,000, but that in reality formed 
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but a very small part of the scheme of fraud which 
it would be his duty to lay before the Jury. The 
charge against them was in substance that of uttering 
ninety-four bills of exchange, all of which were forged, 
and the effect of which was to obtain from the Bank 
of England a sum considerably exceeding £100,000. 
The Jury would, therefore, at once perceive that 
they had to try a charge of fraud, for which they 
might seek in vain a parallel in the criminal annals 
of the country. Such an enterprise, as might well 
be imagined, involved very considerable difficulties, 
and that all those difficulties were long contemplated, 
the Jury would in the end probably have no doubt, 
and as little doubt that they were surmounted with 
such consummate art as to produce a feeling of regret 
that the prisoners had not employed their talents 
to legitimate purposes in the ordinary business of life. 
Moreover, that scheme of fraud, but for one of those 
accidents which had come to be embodied in various 
shapes in the common proverbs of the country, was 
all but successful in the result. The Jury would 
further perceive the class of men they had to try, 
how deeply they had laid their plot, and with what 
consummate skill they had carried it into execution. 
The prisoners Austin Bidwell, George Bidwell, and 
George Macdonnell, as would be proved, came to this 
country in the spring of 1872 to set on foot an original 
scheme of fraud, and at first lived in obscure lodgings 
in Haggerston under various assumed names. The 
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first difficulty with which they had to contend was to 
secure an introduction to the Bank of England or some 
first-rate bank at which they might discount bills. 

Austin Bidwell had been accustomed to deal with 
a respectable firm of tailors named Green in Savile 
Row, and one day in May, 1872, having made a 
purchase from them, he said that he was about to 
depart for Ireland, and that he had a large sum of 
money in his possession of which he wished them to 
take charge in his absence. Mr. Green declined the 
responsibility, and suggested that he, Bidwell, should 
place the sum on deposit at the Western Branch of 
the Bank of England, in Savile Row, where his firm 
banked. 

The suggestion was adopted, and he and Bidwell 
walked together to the bank, where they saw Mr. 
Fenwick, the sub-manager. Bidwell gave the name 
of Frederick Albert Warren, and, having deposited 
the money, he innocently enquired if, supposing he 
had any further sum to put in, he need trouble Mr. 
Green, who had introduced him, to go with him for 
that purpose. He was told that the account was 
henceforth his own and that he could put in the 
money direct. The amount paid in on that day was 
£1,200, and the prisoner subsequently deposited a 
further sum of £1,000. 

After that the account was allowed to rest until 
September, when the prisoner called on the bank, 
and requested Colonel Francis, the manager, to sell 
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for him £8,000 worth of Portuguese Three Per Cent. 
Bonds. This was assented to, and the prisoner drew 
£2,000 on account. During that interview with the 
manager, the prisoner stated casually that he was 
an American contractor or agent charged with the 
introduction on an extensive scale of Pullman sleeping 
cars into this country and upon the Continent, and 
that he was about to build them at Birmingham, 
and that he hoped to have some of them running in 
time for the then impending exhibition at Vienna. 

The prisoner’s account at the bank went on smoothly 
and regularly, and no particular attention was paid 
to it by the authorities. It would be found that, 
having obtained the important introduction to the 
bank and having overcome preliminary difficulties, 
the next point with the persons conducting this 
gigantic fraud was-to know what to forge. During 
September and October, therefore, they were actively 
engaged in various capitals and cities of Europe in 
making enquiries into the solvency and status of 
the large commercial houses, and the amount of 
respect their bills were likely to command in London, 
and in acquainting themselves generally with the 
ordinary course of commercial transactions there and 
in this country, so that they might be perfectly armed 
at every step of their way. 

About this time two of the prisoners became ill, 
and on the 5th October Austin Bidwell wrote a letter 
to Macdonnell, containing this message. 
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“G. (meaning his brother) has just telegraphed 
you we shall not wait until you are completely restored, 
and in answering it I hope you will not be governed 
by any thought that we want you to go on at once. 
Far from it; the first consideration is your health, 
and if necessary we will postpone business until 
Christmas, and if you require rest for ten days or 
more, for heaven’s sake take it; it might be highly 
dangerous for you to stir about. Then we have a good 
capital, and, when ready, can largely increase it upon 
order. Above all things, if your health requires it, 
let us wait, for business cannot be injured by delay. 
It is only a matter of resting for that time.” 

The scheme had, in consequence, to be postponed, 
and the prisoners did not, in fact, commence operations 
until Christmas. 

Between November and January George Bidwell, 
under the name of Gilbert, procured a large number 
of bills which not only formed the model of the various 
forged ones, but, being paid into the Bank of England 
and duly honoured, served to establish the mercantile 
credit of Warren there. It would be found also that 
either Macdonnell or Austin Bidwell, giving the name 
of Warren, went to Rotterdam and applied to a 
Mr. de Wael, a merchant there, for a draft on the 
London and Westminster Bank. He was told that 
there was only one person at Rotterdam entitled 
to draw on that bank, and that he charged highly 
for it. Warren replied that he did not mind the 
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expense, but that he must have a bill on that particular 
bank, and he accordingly left £622 with Mr. de Wael 
to purchase a draft, giving his address in London, 
the Golden Cross Hotel. 

Bills to the amount of between £4,000 and £5,000 
were obtained by the prisoners during these first 
three months, their object evidently being to get first- 
class paper and to induce the bank to discount their 
bills. On the 29th November Austin Bidwell went 
to Colonel Francis, and producing two genuine bills 
for £500 each, accepted by Messrs. Suse & Sibeth, 
an eminent firm in London, asked him if he would 
discount “‘ paper ” of that sort. The manager promised 
to make enquiries, and finding that they were first- 
class bills, he discounted them. 

The prisoners thus, having with consummate skill 
and with one stroke, obtained credit with the bank 
of England and models for the forged bills that were 
to come, next provided the distribution of the plunder 
and for their means of escape. 

It was manifestly impossible that the money could 
be withdrawn in gold alone, and the prisoners no doubt 
felt that to receive it in bank-notes was the most 
dangerous course they could take. The difficulty was 
surmounted by the opening by Austin Bidwell, in the 
name of Charles Johnson Horton, of an account in the 
Continental Bank in Lombard Street, into which he 
could put the money received from the Western Branch, 
and then draw it out again in a different shape. 
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That account was opened on the 2nd December, 
which day also introduced the Jury to the fourth 
prisoner, Edwin Noyes, otherwise Hills. He was in 
New York at that time, and the prisoner George 
Bidwell telegraphed to him in effect to come over 
to this country in the next steamer, without fail. 
The Jury would probably find in the end that the 
fourth person had become absolutely necessary to 
the successful execution of the scheme. 

George Bidwell and Macdonnell had by that time 
become deeply concerned in it, and were thence- 
forward to be kept in the background. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, that some person who up to then 
had been a stranger to the transaction should be 
introduced, and Noyes, otherwise Hills, was selected 
for that purpose. On the 17th December he arrived 
in England, and apparently without any luggage. 
In the previous August Macdonnell had been in 
communication with him by telegraph, and the Jury 
would see eventually whether Noyes was the stranger 
he affected to be. He arrived in London on the 17th 
December, and on the 18th or 19th he was dressed 
up for the part he had to play, and various precautions 
were taken to conceal his identity. 

It was absolutely astonishing to note, in the progress 
of the fraud, the number of aliases the prisoners, with 
the exception of Noyes, had occasion to assume. 
The Jury would have occasion, as the trial proceeded, 
to note the intimacy which existed between Noyes 
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and the other prisoners, and would find that up to the 
llth January, from his first coming to this country, 
he was in the closest relations with them. On Christ- 
mas Day there was a dinner-party at which all four 
prisoners were present, together with a young woman 
with whom George Bidwell was at that time living. 
That was the state of things up to the end of January. 

During December neither the prisoner George 
Bidwell nor Macdonnell had been idle. Austin Biron 
Bidwell was the person to open the account at the 
Western Branch of the Bank of England, and part 
of the plot was that he should be out of the country 
before the first forged bill was uttered. But the 
other prisoners, as to whom the bank could have no 
information, were not only the persons who procured 
models for the foreign bills, but who actually forged 
them. The Jury would find George Bidwell going 
to various engravers with that view. 

He (Mr. Giffard) would not describe each individual 
transaction of that kind. It would suffice to say that 
whenever the prisoners obtained a genuine bill, they 
had the means in their own hands of counterfeiting 
it by having recourse to engravers, and that by various 
expedients suspicion was disarmed. One of the forged 
bills purported to be accepted at the London and 
Westminster Bank, and a stamp was fabricated so 
as to imitate that by which the genuine acceptance 
of the bank was accustomed to be made. 

It was necessary to protect the man Noyes, who 
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was acting as Horton’s clerk, and it was therefore 
clearly impossible that he could have any connection 
with Warren’s account at the Bank of England. An 
extremely cunning device was then arranged. Austin 
Bidwell explained to Colonel Francis that his work- 
shops were being constructed in Birmingham and 
that his presence there was necessary, and he stated 
that his bills, instead of being presented personally 
as hitherto, would be sent through the post in registered 
letters. The first letter was dated the 30th December, 
and contained ten genuine bills for £4,307 3s. 6d., all 
of which were discounted and subsequently honoured. 

On the 5th January an advertisement was inserted 
in the newspaper by Noyes, to the effect that a gentle- 
man of active business habits, and with a small capital 
of £300, required a situation as clerk or partner, and 
answers were to be addressed to him at Durrant’s 
Hotel, where he was then staying. A great many 
answers were received, and Macdonnell called at the 
hotel personally. 

After Macdonnell left, Noyes told the waiter that 
that was his future master, and that he had deposited 
£300 with him as a guarantee of his future conduct. 
On the 11th January a formal agreement was entered 
into between Charles Johnson Horton, of London 
Bridge Hotel, manufacturer, and Edward Noyes, of 
Durrant’s Hotel, merchant’s clerk, whereby Noyes 
agreed to serve the former as clerk and manager at 
a salary of £150, and deposited the sum of £300 as 
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security for the due performance of his duties and 
honesty, such sum to be returned without interest 
on his leaving. The agreement was witnessed by 
Mr. Howell, a solicitor in Cheapside, who was now 
defending the prisoners, and it was found in Noyes’ 
possession on his arrest. It was evidently intended 
to shield him when the fraud was discovered, and 
when all the other parties had made their escape. 

Up to this time frequent bills had been sent up 
to the bank for discount, but before the forgeries 
commenced a grand cowp was determined upon. 
Accordingly Austin Bidwell, early in January, obtained 
a considerable quantity of foreign money, and left 
London for Paris. 

On his way there he was considerably injured by 
an accident on the Great Northern Railway of France, 
but he turned the accident to account by introducing 
himself to Messrs. Rothschild, who had a close financial 
connection with the railway company. He induced 
them, against their ordinary practice, to sell him a 
bill for £4,500, and with this he returned immediately 
to London. 

He had an interview with Colonel Francis, and in 
the course of it he complained in some degree that 
his bills were being unnecessarily watched, inasmuch 
as that all that he presented were of the highest possible 
character. He then threw down the bill of Messrs. 
Rothschild, saying he supposed that would be good 
enough for the bank. It not being advisable for him 
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to confess that he had left Birmingham and obtained 
the bill in Paris, he stated that the injuries from 
which he was suffering had been caused by a fall 
from his horse. He also stated that his workshops 
in Birmingham were full of new sleeping cars, and 
that he expected his transactions to be very large 
during the course of the ensuing month. 

The scheme involved not only protection of the 
conspirators, but the safety of the plunder, and accord- 
ingly it was beyond all doubt arranged that he should 
be on his way out of the country before the first 
forged bill reached the Western Branch of the Bank 
of England. It had been suggested at the preliminary 
examination before the Lord Mayor, that because 
Austin Bidwell was out of the country, he was not 
amenable for this offence. That was neither sound 
law nor common sense. There was a very old legal 
maxim that a man who did an act by another did 
it by himself. The prisoner Austin Bidwell might 
have done what he did either in Rome or in 
Kamschatka, but he would be equally responsible 
notwithstanding. 

On the 22nd January, 1873, in a letter signed by 
Warren, and dated the 21st, came the first batch of 
forged bills to the Western Branch. That was the 
first experiment, and if that passed muster the scheme 
was successful. Austin Bidwell would then appear 
to have fled, and Noyes, otherwise Hills, could set 
up the defence that he had merely acted as his clerk. 
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The scheme was successful. The bills had been 
engraved by skilled artisans and had passed muster ; 
the thing was done, and having got the first forged 
bills discounted, the next step was to operate on 
the account previously opened, to get the plunder, 
and to escape. 

But, having obtained so much money, how were 
they to deal with it? Notes could be traced. The 
scheme contrived was as artful as the rest of the fraud. 
Anybody presenting notes at the Bank of England 
had a right to demand notes in exchange, but it might 
not be so generally known that the converse proceeding 
was equally easy, namely, that a person tendering 
gold at the Bank of England could receive its equivalent 
in notes. The device adopted in this case was this— 
one of the prisoners went to the bank with notes and 
obtained gold forthem. Another went on the same day 
and obtained notes for the gold; so unless it could be 
shown that the two persons so acting were associated 
in a common design, the connection between the fraud 
and the property actually obtained by it was broken. 

That process was repeated to such an extent that 
between the 21st January and the 28th February the 
notes changed into gold by Noyes amounted to not less 
than £23,650, and the gold exchanged for other notes 
by Macdonnell to £16,950. There was thus a large 
balance in favour of the amount in gold, but both 
it and the notes were afterwards expended in the 
purchase of United States bonds. 
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Austin Bidwell left this country in the middle of 
January, and was married to an English lady in Paris, 
and he seemed to have gone about in France and 
Germany selling the bonds which had been bought in 
London, and buying others with a view to destroying 
all traces of the proceeds of the fraud. About this 
time also Noyes sent out £1,000 to some relations 
in America, and it was therefore idle to pretend that 
he was merely the innocent clerk of the other men. 

The business up to this point was eminently success- 
ful, and the diligence of the prisoners in the previous 
December was not without its reward. From the 
21st January to the 28th January, every bill which 
was sent to the bank was a forgery, and had been 
fabricated on the model of the genuine bills, Messrs. 
Rothschilds’ included, which had previously been 
discounted. The first batch amounted to £4,250, 
and was discounted on the 2lst January, and then 
came the following in quick succession:—on the 
4th February, £11,072; 10th February, £4,642 ; 13th 
February, £14,696; 20th February, £14,686; 24th 
February, £19,253; 28th February, £24,265; in all, 
forged bills to the amount of £102,217 were thus 
discounted by the bank. 

The prisoner gave no address at Birmingham, but 
he explained that as he was staying with a friend 
a short distance out of town, he would like all his 
letters addressed to the post office there, and that 
was accordingly done. 
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On the lst February Macdonnell deposited £1,200 
odd, part of the proceeds of the forgeries, with Messrs. 
J. 8. Morgan & Co., the American bankers, and drew 
it out again on the 21st of that month. One of the 
bank-notes in which the sum was paid had been traced 
to the possession of George Bidwell, and another was 
found upon Noyes at the time of his arrest. In this 
transaction, therefore, the four prisoners were con- 
cerned. 

The first forged bill would become due on the 
25th March, and it was so arranged that during the 
whole of the time that forged bills were pouring into 
the bank, the genuine bills previously discounted 
were becoming due and being paid. While the 
prisoners were making their arrangements to escape 
the forgery was discovered in the most accidental 
way. ‘Two bills for £1,000 each, purporting to be 
accepted by Mr. B. W. Blydenstein, of Great St. 
Helen’s, had been made payable at sight, but curiously 
enough the date had been omitted, and the bank 
authorities, suspecting nothing wrong, sent a clerk 
on to Mr. Blydenstein’s office to get the omission 
supplied. -The moment the bills were seen, the forgery 
was discovered, and the scheme of the prisoners was 
at an end. 

The bank found that Warren had been operating 
on Horton’s account at the Continental Bank, and 
by a mere accident the chief cashier of the bank 
happened to be making enquiries there when the 
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prisoner Noyes entered. He was at once pointed 
out and given into custody, and it was found that that 
very day he had purchased £26,000 of American bonds, 
and had cashed a cheque of Horton’s for £5,000. 

What was his conduct when arrested? He knew 
that both Macdonnell and George Bidwell were within 
the grasp of the law, but he made no disclosure, and 
merely gave an address at Durrant’s Hotel, where he 
had not slept for a fortnight. He thus allowed his con- 
federates time to collect the plunder lying at his and 
their lodgings and to send it to other countries, the result 
of which was that some of it was still undiscovered. 

A day or two later Bidwell and Macdonnell went 
to an hotel at St. Leonards, and, ordering a large 
fire to be prepared, they, as the prosecution alleged, 
destroyed all the plant used in the course of the scheme. 
On the same occasion they sent to New York £45,000 
worth of American bonds in a trunk addressed to 
Major George Matthews, which had since been seized 
by the police. 

In the rooms occupied by Macdonnell in St. James’s 
Street, blotting paper was found bearing impressions 
of the writing in some letters addressed to Austin 
Bidwell at New York, and some of the stamps and 
endorsements on the forged bills and a London 
Directory was also discovered, from which a list of 
engravers had been cut. 

Mr. Girrarp then described the circumstances 
of the prisoner George Bidwell’s escape into Ireland, 
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of his ultimate arrest in Edinburgh, and read a passage 
in a letter addressed to him by George Macdonnell, 
as follows: ‘‘ Your friend has had a series of most 
extraordinary adventures since you saw him, a hell’s 
chase and no mistake. His nerves stood him through 
two taps on the shoulder and four encounters. He 
has been a Fenian, a priest, a professor, a Russian 
who could speak ‘veree leetle Engles mais un peu 
de Francais et Allemand,’ a deaf and dumb man with 
a slate and pencil—all in the space of a week.” 

The learned counsel also described the prisoners’ 
unsuccessful efforts to get rid of some of the witnesses 
in the case, especially the two young women with 
whom he and Noyes had lived respectively in London, 
and his attempts to make sure that the property 
reach America safely. He also stated that Austin 
Bidwell had assumed six different aliases, George 
Bidwell, sixteen, Macdonnell, thirteen, and Noyes, six. 

That, he said, was the case for the prosecution, and 
the Jury would say by their verdict, when they had 
heard the evidence, whether it was possible to enter- 
tain the smallest doubt that each and all the prisoners 
combined together in carrying out their gigantic 
scheme, by which upwards of £100,000 was obtained 
by them, and having, as they thought, destroyed all 
traces of the proceeds, sought to betake themselves 
to another country, and there enjoy their ill-gotten 
gains. 


The Court Adjourned. 


SEconD Day, TurspAay, Auaust 17, 1873. 


Epwarp Haminron GREEN, a master tailor and 
army clothier, of 35, Savile Row, was examined by 
Mr. Watkin Williams, Q.C. He said that Austin 
Biron Bidwell and George Macdonnell called on him 
in April, 1872, with another person, and ordered some 
clothes, signing their names in a book. Austin — 
Bidwell signed in the name of F. A. Warren, and gave 
an address at 21, Enfield Road, Haggerston. Mac- 
donnell signed “‘Edwd. R. Swift,” and gave the 
same address. The other person, named Seibert, did 
not sign. Witness made them a quantity of clothes. 

On the 4th May Austin Bidwell and Macdonnell 
called again, with Seibert, and tried on the clothes 
which witness had made for them. They said they 
were about to visit Ireland and were in a hurry to 
catch a train. Austin Bidwell said that he had more 
money than he thought prudent to leave at his 
lodgings, and that it amounted to about £2,000, and 
he asked witness to take charge of it. 

Witness recommended him to deposit it in some 
bank, adding that his bankers were close at hand ; 
and he accompanied him to the Western Branch of 
the Bank of England, where they saw Mr. Fenwick, 
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the assistant manager. Witness introduced Austin 
Bidwell to him and said that he had a sum of money 
which he wished to deposit. The bank signature 
book was brought, and in that the prisoner wrote his 
name and address. Mr. Fenwick asked how he wished 
to be described, and he said as an agent. He then 
handed the money to Mr. Fenwick, who thereupon 
gave him a cheque book. The prisoner said more 
money would be remitted to the bank in a week or two. 

He returned with the witness to Savile Row, and 
the three parties went away in a cab. Witness had 
since then seen him several times. The clothes they 
ordered were sent to the address given in Enfield 
Road, Haggerston. 


Cross-examined by Mr. M‘Intyre, Q.C. 
Austin Bidwell wanted to leave the money with 
witness, but witness declined to accept the respon- 
sibility and offered to introduce him to his own: banker. 


He had seen Austin Bidwell more than once before 
the 4th May. 


_Epwarp Etiiorr GREEN, son and partner of the 
previous witness, was called, and corroborated his 
father’s evidence in material points, and spoke to 
having seen Austin Bidwell nearly twenty times at 
his father’s place of business in Savile Row. 


ROBERT BLOOMFIELD FENWICK, sub-agent to the 
Bank of England at the Western Branch, Burlington 
Gardens, was examined by Mr. Greene. He said 
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Mr. Edward Hamilton Green, the last witness but one, 
was a customer of theirs. On the 4th May Mr. Green 
came to the bank with a stranger, whom witness now 
recognised as Austin Biron Bidwell, and who was 
introduced to him as Mr. Warren. 

Witness was told that he was an American gentleman 
who had a considerable sum of money which he wished 
to deposit. The prisoner himself gave the name of 
Warren, and he wrote his name and address in the 
signature book. He first wrote “F, A. Warren,” 
and on the witness asking him to write his name in 
full, he wrote “‘ Frederick Albert Warren,” and gave 
his address as the Golden Cross Hotel, Charing Cross. 
On being asked how witness was to describe him, 
he replied he was there on business for others rather 
than for himself. He at length described himself as 
a commission agent, and he opened an account with 
£1,200. 

Witness then gave him a cheque book, and a credit 
slip was made out at the same time in his presence. 
Witness said a pass book should be prepared for him, 
and he believed he afterwards called for it. He said 
he should have some more money to put in and he 
asked whether it should come through Mr. Green. 
Witness said that was not necessary. 

On the 7th January last witness saw the prisoner 
Austin Bidwell again in the agent’s room at the bank, 
Colonel Francis, the agent, being present. After some 
conversation the prisoner threw down on the agent’s 
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table a bill of Messrs. Rothschild, for £4,500, saying : 
“‘ There, I suppose that is good enough paper for you.” 

He had at first talked about sleeping cars, and said 
he hoped soon to see the English tourists going to 
Vienna in them. He also said he had the choice of 
three different factories in Birmingham, and added 
that he was going there at once, and hoped to commence 
business on the lst February. He mentioned a patent 
brake and also a signal light for the front of railway 
engines. On the bill being put down he asked to 
have it discounted, and Colonel Francis acceded to 
his request. That was a genuine bill and was after- 
wards paid. 

His account continued at the bank until the Ist of 
March, and his pass book was sent once to him. It 
then contained cheques which had been received and 
paid. It was the practice at the bank for customers 
to sign the signature book when they had received 
a cheque book. Witness produced two of the 
signatures of the prisoner Austin Bidwell in the name 
of “‘ F. A. Warren,” which the prisoner wrote in the 
bank book. The credit slips produced, and which 
had been received between May and August, 1872, 
were all in Warren’s handwriting. 


Cross-examined, witness said he made no enquiries 
at the Golden Cross Hotel, which the prisoner had 
given as his address. He saw him two or three times 
in all. To the best of his belief he did not remember 
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the prisoner speaking to him at any time about closing 
his account. His balance was low about the end of 
May, 1872. Including the genuine bill of £4,400 
presented for discount and discounted, his balance 
on the 17th January was about £3,500, after crediting 
him with the discount he had drawn. 


COLONEL PEREGRINE MApGwick FRANCIS, examined 
by Mr. Poland, said: I am the agent at the Western 
Branch of the Bank of England in Burlington Gardens. 
I entered on my duties on the 3rd June, 1872, and 
was absent on leave from the 27th July to the 27th 
August. Up to that time I had not seen the customer 
F, A. Warren, but I saw him on the 3rd September. 
I now recognise him as the prisoner Austin Biron 
Bidwell. 

On that day he bought some Portuguese bonds, 
and asked me to take charge of them for him. They 
were of the nominal value of £8,000. Mr. Fenwick 
introduced him to me as Mr. Warren, and he sat 
down in my room. I had some conversation with 
him. He said generally that he had come over to 
England to introduce sundry American inventions, 
first and foremost among which were the sleeping 
cars, and some others. I asked him some particulars 
about an improved brake, but he excused himself 
from replying on the ground that it was a secret. 
He said that he hoped the sleeping cars would be in 
use at the time of the opening of the Vienna exhibition, 
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and that he looked forward soon to introduce a com- 
pany into England for the same purpose. I understood 
him to say that he was then working with a view to 
their introduction on a foreign line. He said he was 
going to work at Birmingham. That was the substance 
of the conversation. I knew that he was an American 
and that the cars were American sleeping cars. 

I filled him up a form for the Portuguese bonds 
amounting to £8,000, and he signed it in my presence. 
It was a voucher to receive and hold them on his 
account. Next day I saw him again, when he bought 
£4,000 (nominal value) more of the same securities, 
and said he wished to have the whole of them sold, and 
he fixed a limit, 41? per cent., as the price. I under- 
took to sell them for him. I wrote out the usual 
request, and he signed it in my presence. 

On the 9th September I saw him again, and he 
asked me for an advance of £2,000 on the bonds. I 
made him that advance until the time of the sale, 
and he signed a paper in ordinary form in my presence, 
relating to the transaction. The bonds were sold 
for £5,025, which sum then went to his credit on the 
14th September. 

I saw him again on the 26th November, when he 
brought in two bills on Messrs. Suse & Sibeth for 
£500 each and asked me if I could discount them 
for him. They were dated the 3lst October, 1872, 
and were three months’ bills. They were drawn by 
Isadoro Hess, of Ferrara, and payable to Messrs. 
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Martins in London. He asked if I would discount 
them for him, and I replied that I must enquire about 
them first. I took them to the City and got permission 
to discount them for him. I saw him afterwards, 
and they were discounted on the 29th November. 
He said he might ask us to discount a few more of the 
same character. The amount of the two bills dis- 
counted was placed to his credit, less discount. 

I saw him again on the 23rd December, and he 
then told me he was going to Birmingham, and would 
send us a few bills of the same stamp as those we 
had had. He said he was going there about his work- 
shops. Nothing further passed on that occasion, and 
he left. On the 30th December I received this letter : 


‘“* Birmingham, December 28th, 1872. 

“Colonel P. M. Francis, Bank of England, 
Western Branch, London. 

‘** Str,—Enclosed I hand you bills for discount as 
per enclosed memorandum. Will you please place 
the proceeds of the sum to the credit of my account, 
and oblige ? 

‘“* Yours faithfully, F. A. WARREN. 

““T have been delaying sending these bills for 
discount in expectation of the lowering of the rate. 
However, as I have to-day given cheques over- 
drawing my account, you will oblige me by placing 
them to my credit. I am, Yours, etc., F. A. W.” 


The letter contained a memorandum and four bills 
for £4,307. They were all genuine bills and were all 
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paid at maturity. I discounted them, and the amount 
of the discount was placed to the credit of Warren’s 
account. 

After that I did not see him again until, I think, 
about the 6th January. At the end of December 
the balance standing to his credit was £3,604 13s. 3d. 

I saw him again in my own room on the 17th January, 
when he spoke to me about discounting a bill for 
£4,500. He brought it in to me with rather a flourish 
and put it down on my table in an off-hand way, 
saying: ‘‘I suppose that will be good enough paper 
for you.” It was a bill on Messrs. Rothschild for 
£4,500. I looked at it and discounted it for him. 

Up to that time, including that bill, I had discounted 
genuine bills for him to the amount of £9,807 3s. 6d. 

In the list of bills I discounted in December, there 
was an acceptance _by Mr. Gillman for £300. The 
next time I saw him I said we had made enquiries 
about the bill and that we did not want to have a 
larger amount from that acceptor. The bill, however, | 
was a very good one, and we had no objection to Mr. 
Gillman. 

Austin Bidwell, on the 17th January, looked 
exceedingly ill, and said he had had a bad fall from his 
horse. That was the last time I saw him until he 
was in custody at the Mansion House. 

On the 22nd January I received the registered 
letter produced from Warren, and three bills enclosed, 
with a memorandum. The amount was £4,250, and 
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the bills were endorsed by him. ‘The letter was as 
follows :— 


“ Birmingham, January 21st, 1873.—Dzar Sir, 
—TI hand you herewith, as per enclosed, bills for 
discount, the proceeds of which please place to my 
credit. I remain, dear Sir, Yours very truly, 
F. A. WaRREN. 

“Colonel P. M. Francis, Manager, Western 
Branch, Bank of England.” 


Mr. GIFFARD, interposing, said: We propose to 
read the first bill now, as that is the subject of the 
indictment. 


Mr. Avory, the Clerk of Arraigns, said that the 
bill was one for £1,000, purporting to be drawn by 
H, C. Streeter, and accepted, payable three months 
after date, by the London and Westminster Bank. 
The acceptance was in the name of Mr. H. F. Billing- 
hurst, the sub-county manager, and Mr. W. H. Nichols, 
signing on behalf of the secretary. 


CoLONEL FRANCIS, resuming, said: Those three 
acceptances are similar to some of the genuine accep- 
tances given on the 30th December. They were all 
discounted, and the account credited with the amount. 
They became due on the 3lst March, the 8rd April, 
and the 13th April. They were presented in due 
course and returned as forged. On the 25th January 
I received the registered letter and memorandum 
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produced from Birmingham, with the eight bills 
mentioned in the memorandum. The letter was as 
follows :— 


“ Birmingham, 24th January, 1873. 

“Col. P. M. Francis, Manager, Western Branch, 
Bank of England. 

** DEAR Srr,—Enclosed I hand you bills for dis- 
count as per enclosed memo., and which please have 
placed to my credit on receipt. The reduction in 
bank rate came quite opportunely for my wants. 
I am, dear Sir, Yours very truly, F. A. WARREN.” 


I do not think the signature of the letter is Warren’s. 
It is an imitation of it, but I took it at the time to 
be in his handwriting. I also took the endorsements 
to the bills to be in his handwriting. There were 
eight bills, and they were discounted by me and 
placed to Warren’s credit. 


Mr. M‘Intyre, interposing, objected to the 
admissibility of this evidence on the ground that 
it was not proved to be in Warren’s handwriting. 
Mr. Justice Archibald overruled the objection, saying 
that it would be a matter on which to address the Jury 
when the proper time arrived. Mr. M‘Intyre sub- 
mitted that there was no evidence of authority. The 
Judge said he would make a note of the objection. 


Witness, resuming, said: The amount of the bills 
in question was £9,350, and that sum was placed 
to the credit of the account on the 25th. Of the eight 
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bills, two purported to be accepted by Messrs. N. M. 
de Rothschild & Sons, two by Mr. B. W. Blydenstein, 
one by the Anglo-Austrian Bank, one by Suse & 
Sibeth, one by the London and Westminster Bank, 
and one by the International Bank of Hamburg and 
London, and they were all similar in appearance to 
bills of the same parties which the bank had discounted 
previously. 

On the 4th February I received the da bd ac letter 
from Warren : 


** Birmingham, February 3rd, 1873. 

“DEAR Sir,—I did not duly acknowledge your 
esteemed favour of the 24th January, as I daily 
expected to come to the City but did not find myself 
yet able for the journey, still suffering greatly from 
my fall, or rather, its effects ; but I hope to see you 
before long. Please direct as last, as I am staying 
with a friend a short distance out of town. Letters 
will reach me directed to this office. I enclose you 
bills as per memos., of which please place the value 
to my credit on receipt. I remain, dear Sir, Yours 
faithfully, F. A. WARREN.” 


Enclosed were eleven bills, amounting in all to 
£11,072 18s. 6d. They were discounted, the discount 
deducted, and the balance placed to the credit of 
Warren’s account. The signature of F. A. Warren 
to the letter is very bad indeed, and is an imitation 
of his signature, not so like his own as many of the 
others. There is an indecision about the endorsements. 
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The acceptors of the bills were Messrs. Rothschild, 
the Bank of Belgium and Holland, the Anglo-Austrian 
Bank, the International Bank of Hamburg and 
London, Mr. B. W. Blydenstein, and Messrs. Baring 
Brothers. One bill, for £2,500, in the batch appears to 
have been altered from £25 to £2,500. The acceptance 
is genuine, but it was refused payment in respect of 
excess. All the others were returned as forgeries. 

I acknowledged receipt of the bills by a letter 
addressed to “‘ F. A. Warren, Post Office, Birmingham.” 

On the 10th February I received the registered 
letter produced, dated the 8th February, with a 
memorandum, including two bills, amounting together 
to £4,642 19s. 4d. The letter was as follows :— 


“* Birmingham, February 8th, 1873. 
“DEAR Sir,—Your favour of the 4th, acknow- 
ledging receipt of bills, mailed 3rd instant, came 
duly to hand. Enclosed I hand you bills and 
memorandums, proceeds of which place to my 
credit on receipt, and accept assurances, etc. I 
am, dear Sir, Yours faithfully, F. A. WarRen.” 


The two bills, which purported to be accepted by 
Messrs. Rothschild and the International Bank of 
Hamburg, were discounted, and his account credited 
with the amount. They were afterwards returned 
as forged. On the 13th February I received another 
registered letter, dated the 12th, from Birmingham, 
with a memorandum and a batch of bills, fourteen 
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in number, amounting to £14,696 16s. 2d. Those we 
discounted, and the amount we placed to the credit 
of the account. The letter was as follows :— 


* DEAR Siz,—Enclosed I hand you bills for dis- 
count as per memorandums herewith. Please have 
proceeds placed to the credit of my account on 
receipt. JI remain, dear Sir, Yours faithfully, 
F. A. WARREN.” 

There is a postscript, as follows :— 

“* My DEAR SiR,—The mail was so near closing when 
I wrote my last, that I did not have time to make 
a proper acknowledgment of your good wishes on 
my behalf, as expressed in the P.S. of yours of the 
24th instant, and I now take occasion to return 
you my sincere thanks, and to inform you that I 
am gradually but slowly recovering, and also am 
succeeding thus far in matters of business to my 
wish. Iremain, dear Sir, Yours faithfully, F. A. W.” 


The acceptors were Messrs. de Rothschild, the Anglo- 
Austrian Bank, the International Bank of Hamburg, 
Messrs. Suse & Sibeth, the Bank of Belgium and 
Holland, Messrs. Brown, Shipley & Co., Messrs. Baring 
Brothers, the London and Westminster Bank, and 
the Agra Bank. These bills were presented in due 
course and returned as forgeries. 

On the 2lst February I received a registered letter, 
dated the 20th, from Birmingham, enclosing sixteen 
bills, amounting in all to £14,686 15s. 4d. The 
acceptors were Messrs. Mitchell, Yeames & Co., the 
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Russian Bank for Foreign Trade, the Union Bank, 
Mr. Blydenstein, Messrs. de Rothschild, the Anglo- 
Austrian Bank, the London and Westminster Bank, 
and Messrs. Baring Brothers. The letter was as 


follows :— 
“ Birmingham, February 20th, 1873. 


‘* Dear Srr,—Enclosed I hand you bills, with 
memos. for discount, proceeds of which please place 
to my account on receipt. I remain, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, F. A. WARREN.” 

*“ P.S.—My DEAR Sir,—I am happy to inform you 
that my doctor reports me as doing finely, with 
the prospect, should no drawback occur, of resuming 
my active life again in a few days. Under these 
circumstances I hope soon to have the pleasure 
of seeing you, and in the meantime, I remain, dear 
Sir, Yours obliged, F. A. WARREN.” 

They were discounted, and the discount credited 
with them. They were subsequently presented and 
returned as forgeries. On the 25th February I received 
a registered letter couched in similar terms, dated 
Birmingham, the 24th February, enclosing bills, sixteen 
in number, amounting to £19,253 10s. 3d., which were 
presented in due course and returned as forgeries, 
I had discounted them and placed the amount to his 
credit. Among the alleged acceptors were the London 
and Westminster Bank, Messrs. Baring Brothers, the 
Bank of Belgium and Holland, Mr. Blydenstein, the 
International Bank of Hamburg, Messrs. Suse & 
Sibeth, Messrs. Schréder & Co., and the Union Bank. 
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I also produce a registered letter I received on the 
27th February, from Birmingham, containing a memo- 
randum, and, I think, twenty-four bills, amounting 
in all to £26,265. The letter is as follows :— 


“ Birmingham, 27th February, 73. 

“DEAR Sir,—Enclosed I hand you memo., with 
bills for discount, proceeds of which please place to 
the credit of my account on receipt. I have yours 
of the 25th ackg. rect. of bills sent on the 24th. I 
remain, dear Sir, Yours faithfully, F. A. WaRREN. 

“« P.S.—My pzar Sir,—I take this opportunity of 
thanking you for the trouble you have taken on 
my behalf in making special application to the 
Bank Committee about the Anglo-Austrian and 
Russian Bank Bills. I have some of each to amount 
of about £6,000, and shall either get two endorse- 
ments on them or return them to my friends. 
Accept, dear Sir, the assurance of my esteem while 
I remain, Yours faithfully, F. A. W.” 


Of those bills I discounted all but two, and the 
account was credited with £24,265. Those two bills 
were for £1,000 each, and payable three months after 
sight. The date of the “sighting”? was omitted. 
They were sent to the office of Mr. B. W. Blydenstein, 
the alleged acceptor, on the 28th, to be sighted, upon 
which they were returned as forged. The remaining 
portion of that batch of bills was presented in due 
course and returned as forgeries. 

(The witness then produced several paid cheques of 
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Warren, including several for considerable sums 

drawn for C. J. Horton.) 

The total amount of money drawn out after the 
day in January when the first forged bills came in, 
was £100,405 7s. 3d., and the amount in all of the 
forged bills discounted was £102,217 19s. 7d. 


Cross-ecamined by Mr. Ribton. 

The gross amount paid in from the opening of the 
account to the close of December was £17,504 19s. 4d. 
That included money paid in and bills which I dis- 
counted. Excluding bills which I _ discounted, 
amounting to £5,300 in round numbers, the sum paid 
into his credit, amounting to £12,200 odd, was paid 
in cash or securities representing cash. 

Up to December all the bills which were discounted 
were genuine. The bill for £4,500 discounted on the 
18th January was also genuine and paid. 


Cross-examined by Mr. M<Intyre, Q.C. 

I have been a Bank Manager for thirteen years. 
I was first the sub-agent of the Bank of England at 
Leeds, then agent at Hull, and subsequently agent 
at the Western Branch. Before that I was an officer 
in the army. I succeeded Mr. Pym at the Western 
Branch. We have there the address of every customer. 

My attention was first called to the account of 
Mr. Warren at the close of August on my return from 
leave, I am not aware that I went through his 
account at that time, it being an ordinary drawing 
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account. The only address of Warren was the Golden 
Cross Hotel, and his only description that of a com- 
mission agent. The account began with the payment 
in of £1,200, and I found when I returned at the end 
of August that the greater part of it had been drawn 
out, leaving a balance of about £39. 

On the 26th and 27th August Warren paid in £200 
altogether. On the 8rd December the balance was 
£219. 

When he brought the £8,000 in Portuguese bonds 
I did not enquire his address, nor did I enquire his 
address in Birmingham. The only address I had 
there of him was the post office. 

I made enquiries at the head office of the Bank of 
England about his bills. His account there showed a 
balance of £1,658 in his favour. The bills of Suse & 
Sibeth were payable in the City. I certainly did not 
make enquiries as to those bills. It would not have 
been usual. Upon information I obtained I dis- 
counted the bills. 

All the bills I received from Warren from the 21st 
January last were genuine and paid at maturity. 
Up to that period I wrote to him at Birmingham, and 
only to the post office there. The Bank of England 
has a branch there. 

The letter of the 28th December was the first I 
received from Warren. Between the 28th December 
and the 21st January I had no letters from him. 
Looking now at the bodies of the letters of those dates, 
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they seem somewhat different. That did not strike 
me at the time. There was a general similarity in all 
the letters after the 21st January. I believed up to 
that time all the letters were in his handwriting. 

The handwriting of the letter of the 21st January 
is much more cramped than that of the 28th December. 
I won’t say now that the body of the letter of the 
2lst January is in the handwriting of Warren. It 
may be. I think the signature is Warren’s. I after- 
wards learned that Warren was not in the country 
when those ‘letters were written. That may possibly 
have induced me to change my opinion; but not 
in the first instance. Very likely that induced me 
to make enquiries on the subject. 

There were three bills enclosed in the letter of the 
2lst January. Looking at the endorsements on these 
bills now, I believe them to be in Warren’s hand- 
writing. They have all the little peculiarities of his 
signature, and appear to have been freely written. 
One I have had pointed out to me, but not by Mr. 
Chabot, the expert. I never saw Warren at the 
branch bank after 17th January, and then he looked 
very ill. 

Being asked by Mr. M‘Intyre, in conclusion, whether 
he had discounted bills amounting to over £100,000 
for a man who had only given as an address the post 
office at Birmingham, witness said that was so, but 
said he had communicated with headquarters on 
the subject of the bills tendered for discount. He 
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went on to say that he had produced in Court that 
day all the letters purporting to come from Warren. 


Re-examined by Mr. Giffard, Q.C. 

On the 17th January Warren told me that he 
hoped to have his workshops in full operation by the 
Ist February. That was on the occasion on which 
he brought the bill of Messrs. Rothschild. I had no 
doubt as to the genuineness of the bills at that time. 


HENRY FARNCOMBE BILLINGHURST said he is the 
sub-country manager of the London and Westminster 
Bank. Being shown the bill purporting to be drawn 
by H. C. Streeter of Valparaiso, upon and accepted 
by the bank, he said it was a forgery so far as the 
acceptor and the witness’s signature were concerned, 
the signature being a bad imitation of his. The 
stamp, he said, was an imitation of that used by the 
London and Westminster Bank. Shown a batch of 
the bills bearing similar acceptances and stamps, he 
said they were all forgeries, none of the supposed 
drawers having an account with that bank. 


ALFRED CHARLES DE ROTHSCHILD said he was a 
member of Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & Sons. Being 
shown eight bills purporting to be those of his firm, 
he said the acceptance was not in the handwriting 
of any member of it. The stamp across the bills, he 
said, was an imitation of the stamp they used for 
acceptances, and was not genuine. Being shown a 
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genuine bill of their firm for £4,500, he said it was in 
the handwriting of Sir Anthony de Rothschild. 


Cross-examined by Mr. M‘Intyre, witness said that 
bill was drawn by their house in London on their 
Paris house. He added that the acceptance on the 
forged bill was exactly that which the firm used. 


Re-examined by Mr. Giffard—the signature of the 
forged bills produced purported to be that of Sir 
Anthony de Rothschild, but in every case it was a 
forgery. There was a certain amount of imitation of 
the signatures, and some might think it good; but 
he did not. 


JouHN RupoLteH LoRENT, manager of the Bank of 
Belgium and Holland, HerManN GWINNER, manager 
of the International Bank ef Hamburg and London, 
CHARLES JOHN SIBETH, of the firm of Suse & Sibeth, 
Francois Hamitron, of the firm of Messrs. Brown, 
Shipley & Co., CoHartEs Luoyp Norman, of the firm 
of Messrs. Baring Brothers, Mr. Maysrn, clerk in the 
Russian Bank of Foreign Trade, J. T. Byne, assistant 
manager of the Union Bank, W. H. Trumpeter, of 
the firm of Messrs. B. W. Blydenstein & Co., and W. 
H. Nicuoxs, of the London and Westminster Bank, 
were also called, and gave similar evidence as to the 
bills purporting to bear their acceptances. 


The Court Adjourned. 


TuirD Day, WEDNESDAY, AuGusT 20, 1873. 


JOSIAH WINSPEAR, a waiter at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Birmingham, said he knew the prisoner George Bid- 
well. He had seen him twice at the hotel, the last 
time being about the middle of February. He occupied 
a private room in the hotel. On the second visit 
witness found the room locked on one occasion. 


Cross-examined, witness said there were sometimes 
nearly a hundred guests at the hotel. He did not 
notice anything peculiar in the manner of George 
Bidwell while there. The prisoner wore a light over- 
coat and carried a satchel. He had the appearance 
of a foreigner. 


ALFRED Morey, cab-proprietor and driver at 
Birmingham, said he recognised the prisoner George 
Bidwell. He saw him on or about the 20th February, 
when he drove him in his cab from the Queen’s Hotel, 
Birmingham, to the post office. There he gave witness 
the address of a letter he was to enquire about, and 
a florin to buy a shilling stamp. There was one letter 
waiting for him at the post office, which he gave 
to the prisoner, and he then drove him back to the 
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Queen’s Hotel. Witness noticed that he spoke with 
a foreign accent, and took him to be a “ Yankee.” 
About two hours afterwards witness saw him get out 
of a cab driven by a man named Barker, and witness 
spoke to Barker afterwards about the circumstance. 
He saw the prisoner come out of the hotel on the 
occasion in question. 


Joun Barker, another Birmingham cab-driver, 
deposed that, on or about the 20th February, he drove 
the prisoner George Bidwell in his cab from the Queen’s 
Hotel to the post office. There the prisoner told 
witness to get off his box, and gave him a large letter 
and told him to register it. Witness registered the 
letter, and brought out the receipt to him. The 
prisoner folded it up, and then tore it into very small 
pieces. Nothing extra had to be paid for the postage. 

Witness then drove him back to the Queen’s Hotel, 
where he got out. He did not pay witness, but said 
he would send his fare out. He joined the prisoner 
Noyes opposite the railway station. They walked 
together for a few minutes, and then Bidwell went 
into the hotel and Noyes to the railway station. 
Presently afterwards the “boots” brought out the 
fare and gave it to witness. 


Cross-ecamined by Mr. Powell. 
That was about four o’clock, and it was quite 
light, even in Birmingham. The next time he saw 
George Bidwell and Noyes was at the Mansion House 
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Police Court. He and the witness Morley were 
together on that occasion. Witness went into the 
Court to see if he could identify anyone. He heard 
Morley give part of his evidence there. They after- 
wards travelled together in the same carriage to 
Birmingham. Witness had not then given his 
evidence. He had been shown a sketch, not a photo- 
graph, by a gentleman from London about three 
weeks before he went to the Mansion House. That’ 
might have been a detective officer, but he did not 
know that it was. 

The prisoner Bidwell tore up the receipt while in 
the cab, and threw the pieces out into the street. 
Witness never saw him again until he saw him at 
the Mansion House. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Hollings. | 

The Queen’s Hotel, Birmingham, is under the same 
root as the station. Noyes joined Bidwell in the yard 
when Bidwell returned from the post office. That 
was the first time witness had seen Noyes, and he 
then saw him for about two minutes. He identified 
Noyes at the Mansion House before George Bidwell 
was in custody. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Powell. 
The letter Bidwell registered was for America. 


Stmon Louis Pinto, examined by Mr. Watkin 
Williams, Q.C., said he was a_ bill-broker at 
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Amsterdam. He now recognised the prisoner George 
Bidwell as a man he had known by the name of H. EH. 
Gilbert. Early in 1872 he learned that a stranger 
would probably callon him. Gilbert, otherwise George 
Bidwell, called upon him with a commissionaire from 
the hotel. He said he had brought some bills from 
Frankfort, and wished to discount them. Witness 
declined to discount them. 

The prisoner then enquired whether he could obtain 
in Amsterdam any long bills on Germany. Witness 
said it was very difficult to do that, such bills being 
very dear there. He told him there had been some 
bills on Hamburg the day before, and possibly he 
might obtain them. The conversation was in broken 
English and German, witness’s son assisting to 
interpret it. 

He asked witness to buy some of the bills of Hamburg 
for him to the amount of about 20,000 guilders, and 
only to buy them from good houses—bankers. The 
prisoner said he was connected with railway works. 

Witness bought some bills for him, for which witness 
paid him in Dutch bank-notes. He then gave him 
a further order to buy other bills to the same or a larger 
amount in ‘‘ marks banco.” 

A day or two after he bought the bills, the currency 
at Hamburg was changed (the rate of exchange), and 
Bidwell called and ordered him to sell the bills, saying 
he had made a mistake and wished to get rid of them. 
He added he would put up with the loss. Witness 
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found that the loss would be so great that he declined 
to resell them without further orders. The prisoner 
said that he had made such large profits in Hamburg 
by bill transactions that he could well afford to stand 
the loss, and that he intended to buy something else 
by which he could recoup himself. The loss was 
about £50 sterling. 

Witness sold them for him, upon which prisoner 
gave him another order to buy with the money some 
fresh bills on London and write the particulars on 
paper. £3,000 was to be by a bill on London at three 
months, and £1,000 by a bill payable at sight. The 
prisoner left after giving the order. 

Witness bought five bills for him, one being a bill 
for £1,000 on Allard & Co. ; another by Philip Sohne 
on the Bank of Belgium and Holland, for £1,000 ; two 
acceptances by Messrs. Suse & Sibeth for £500 each, 
and a bill of the Amsterdam Bank on the Bank of 
Belgium and Holland for £1,000. Witness delivered 
these bills to George Bidwell, and there was a balance 
to pay, which Bidwell handed to him in Dutch bank- 
notes. He saw Bidwell from four to six times. 

He afterwards, on the 22nd November, received a 
letter from him before he left Amsterdam. The letter, 
which was without date and signed “ H. E. Gilbert,” 
was to the effect that he would not buy more before 
the next day, and meanwhile witness might sell 
two bills, which he enclosed, if he could do so 
with ease. 
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Witness afterwards received other letters from him 
from London—one dated the 20th November and 
containing 860 guilders in Dutch bank-notes. In 
consequence of instructions in, that letter witness 
made a purchase for him, and prisoner replied expressing 
himself satisfied with the transaction. 

He received a subsequent letter, dated the 30th 
November, from the prisoner George Bidwell, enclosing 
2,105 guilders, and directing him to make a fresh 
purchase for him in a bill on Blydenstein & Co., which 
witness did. 

On the 3rd January witness received a letter from 
him, dated 3rd, enclosing 1,490 florins, for which 
he was to send him a three months’ bill on the 
Amsterdam Bank. Witness made the purchase for 
him, sent it by post, and received an acknowledgment 
by return. 

On the 25th January he received another letter 
from the prisoner, enclosing 6,000 guilders, and 
directing him to make another purchase for him. 
With that witness bought for him a bill on Messrs. 
Baring for £500, drawn by A. Guerstin on the Anglo- 
Austrian Bank at three months’ date, and endorsed 
by witness. Witness procured the bill, and enclosed 
it to him with a small bill for £4 10s., drawn by Messrs. 
Samuel Montagu & Co. on London. 

Witness afterwards received from him 650 florins, 
with which he was directed to purchase another bill. 
Witness replied that he would not do business with 
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so small an amount, upon which Gilbert wrote to 
him on the 13th February enclosing 410 florins more. 
Witness replied to him in effect that with even the 
two sums together of 650 florins and 410 florins, 
he could not purchase a three months’ bill.. Witness 
afterwards sent him in a letter a bill for £87 10s., 
and had not since heard from him. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Powell, witness said he 
first communicated with ‘the authorities for the 
prosecution on the subject about three months before, 
through Mr. Phillips, an advocate. Besides the name 
of Blydenstein, witness said he suggested to the 
prisoner the Amsterdam Bank and possibly others. 
He now gave the dates of his interviews with him in 
Amsterdam, and said his transactions with him were 
all of an ordinary kind, and such as he might have 
conducted as a broker with other persons. 


JOHANN DE WAEL, a banker at Rotterdam, in 
partnership with his father, deposed that he saw the 
prisoner Macdonnell first on the 15th November at 
his office in Rotterdam. He asked if witness could 
purchase for him one or more bills on the London 
and Westminster Bank for about £600. Witness told 
him they would be difficult to be had, but he would 
try to get them for him. 

The prisoner produced 7,435 guilders, which was 
equivalent te about £623 3s. He gave witness an 
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address at an hotel in London to which to send the 
bills if he got them. 

Witness gave him a draft on London, on Messrs. 
Blydenstein, for £617 13s., and told him to call on 
them. He purchased for the prisoner a bill on the 
London and Westminster Bank for £300, drawn by 
‘“P. S. Lucardie & Sons,” and another for £300 of 
Collins & Maingay, drawn upon J. C. Gillman. 

The prisoner instructed witness that the bills were 
to be drawn to the order of F. A. Warren. The bills 
were sent in a registered letter to Warren, at the 
address he gave, and witness had an answer from him 
acknowledging their receipt, and enclosing witness’s 
card which he had previously given to Macdonnell. 

He afterwards purchased for him a bill for 
£158 13s. 5d. by Lucardie & Sons on the London and 
Westminster Bank, and enclosed it in a letter addressed 
to one W. J. Spaulding, care of Messrs. Clews, Habicht 
& Co., London. He did not ask for an acknowledg- 
ment and did not receive one. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Metcalfe, witness said a 
Mr. Phillips called on him about the evidence he was 
able to give, and showed him two photographs. He 
afterwards saw all the four prisoners at the Mansion 
House, including Macdonnell. That was after he 
had seen the photographs. He could not recollect 
exactly, when at the Mansion House, which of the 
three prisoners, Austin Bidwell, George Macdonnell, 
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and George Bidwell, was the man who dealt with him, 
but it was one of the three, and he was now sure 
Macdonnell was the man. 


Marrutas BarrrraM, agent at Hamburg to Messrs. 
Behrenberg, Gossler & Co., proved that on the 2nd 
December, he received a letter signed W. J. Spaulding 
containing 1,400 Prussian thaler bank-notes, on receipt 
of which he sent Mr. Spaulding, at Clews, Habicht & 
Co.’s, two bills, amounting together to £200. 


Epwarp WILSON YATES, merchant and banker at 
Liverpool, said he knew the prisoner Macdonnell, and 
saw him on the 6th December, 1872, in his own private 
room. Macdonnell said he had £2,000 or £3,000 to 
invest, and would like to have one or two bankers’ bills 
to that amount, adding that he wanted first-class 
paper. Witness showed him some, and he selected one 
of Messrs. Brown, Shipley & Co., for £1,000, which he 
said he would take. He took it and paid for it in* 
Bank of England notes. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Metcalfe. 

He saw the prisoner afterwards in the dock at the 
Mansion House. That was after he had seen four 
photographs at Liverpool. He picked out Macdonnell 
immediately on seeing him at the Mansion House. 


Witt1am ANnpERSON, clerk to Messrs. Richardson, 
Spence & Co., Water Street, Liverpool, American 
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merchants, said he knew the prisoner Macdonnell. 
He saw him first at their office in Liverpool about 
the beginning of December. He called to know if 
they had any first-rate bills to sell. Being asked for 
what purpose he wanted them, he said that he had 
received a large sum of money in England, and wished 
to make temporary use of it. The answer was that 
they had no bills to sell. Being asked by the witness 
why he came there, he said he had seen their names 
on letters of credit, as they were agents for many 
American houses. Witness said he would be more 
likely to get what he wanted in London than in Liver- 
pool. The prisoner asked if witness knew where he 
could apply, and witness suggested to him to apply - 
at Messrs. Samuel’s bank, and sent Mr. Coupland, 
the clerk in the bank, to show him their establishment. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Metcalfe. 
Witness afterwards saw Macdonnell in the dock 
at the Mansion House. He had previously seen, at 
Liverpool, photographs of the four alleged bank forgers. 


EpwIn CovupPLAND, clerk to Messrs. Richardson, 
Spence & Co., bankers, Liverpool, spoke to Macdonnell 
being the man he had shown to Messrs. Samuel’s bank 
in that town in December last. 


ERNEST CHARLES DE LORELLI, a clerk in the English 
office of Messrs. de Rothschild in Paris, recognised 
the prisoner Austin Biron Bidwell, as having seen 
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him on the 14th January last, at their office there, 
in the name of Warren. He went up to Mr. Gatliff, 
the head officer of the bank, and asked for a bill at 
three months on London for £4,500. Mr. Gatliff 
declined, as being contrary to their custom. 

The prisoner said he had been in an accident on 
the Northern Railway, near Calais, and left shortly 
afterwards. He then had pieces of plaster on his 
forehead, and looked very unwell. 

About two hours afterwards he returned, upon 
which Mr. Gatliff had some conversation with Baron 
Alphonse de Rothschild, who came in and spoke to 
the prisoner, who again gave an account of the accident, 
and said he had been much shaken. Baron Alphonse 
was a director of the Northern of France Railway. 
The Baron said he was sorry for him, and would do 
what he wanted with reference to the bill. 

The bill for £4,500 produced was then prepared, 
and in the first instance the prisoner handed in 99,000 
francs in Bank of France notes, which was not enough 
to pay for the bill. The value of the bill was 113,000 
francs, and they sent a clerk to the prisoner’s hotel, 
upon which he paid the balance and received the bill. 


Mr. Giffard explained to the Court that this was 
the genuine acceptance of Messrs. Rothschild which 
the prisoner Austin Bidwell afterwards paid in to 
Colonel Francis, manager of the Western Branch 
of the Bank of England. 
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FREDERICK Hetyricu, another clerk to Messrs. 
Rothschild at Paris, was called to prove that, acting 
on instructions, he took the bill in question for £4,500, 
to the Grand Hotel there, and handed it over to the 
prisoner Austin Bidwell. He had previously seen 
him at the bank. 


E. Lewis Oscoop, clerk to Messrs. Drexall, Harjes 
& Co., Paris, spoke to having seen Macdonnell on 
the 29th January, when that prisoner applied to them 
for a letter of credit, and deposited 50,000 francs. 
Witness was instructed to prepare a cheque for £1,000 
to the order of Macdonnell. He drew the cheque and 
took it to Mr. Harjes’s room for signature. 

Mr. Harjes then said that Mr. Macdonnell preferred 
a bill of exchange to a cheque, and a bill of exchange 
for £1,000 drawn by Messrs. Simpson & Co. on Messrs. 
Baring, to the order of Messrs. Freres, Bruderer & Co., 
was substituted for the cheque. Macdonnell paid 
them for the bill after that, and still some money 
remained to his credit. 


OtivieR Brxio, joint manager of the General 
American Agency Co. in Paris, identified Macdonnell 
and Austin Bidwell. He saw both of them on the 
29th January in Paris. Austin Bidwell called there 
to fetch some American bonds which he had left on the 
previous day, and which he had offered for sale to 
them. They declined buying them, and they were 
returned to him. 
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Austin Bidwell then proposed buying a draft on 
London for £1,000 in three months. Witness went to 
the Bourse the same day and purchased for him a 
bill for £1,000, which was afterwards handed to him 
on his paying the price for it. It was a bill on Sapunzzi 
of Constantinople, on Koronaki of Trieste. 


_ Witi1am Butter Duncan, of the firm of Messrs. 
Duncan, Sherman & Co., merchants and bankers of 
New York, produced a letter addressed to George 
Macdonnell, care of his firm, which was seized and 
opened by the Sheriff of New York. It contained 
three Bank of England notes, one for £5, and two 
for £100 each. He also produced thirteen bills of 
exchange, for £4,000 in all, which had been sent to 
his firm for collection, among them being one for 
£1,000 dated Bahia, 4th December, 1872, payable 
at ninety days’ sight at Messrs. Barings, drawn by 
Simpson to the order of Messrs. Fréres Bruderer, 
and endorsed by them to Drexel, Harjes & Co., and 
by the latter to George Macdonnell. 


The Court Adjourned. 


Fourtu Day, Tuurspay, AvuausT 21, 1873. 


AvausTE FLEISCHMANN, giving evidence through an 
interpreter, said he was a clerk to Messrs. Koch, 
Lautein.& Co., of Frankfort, bankers. He recognised 
the prisoner Austin Bidwell. He saw him on the Ist 
February last at their office in Frankfort. The 
prisoner bought some bonds of them, giving no name. 

Witness produced a note of that purchase, prepared 
by one of the partners, and which was handed to the 
prisoner at the time. It was in English, and referred 
to the purchase of $36,856 in United States bonds, 
for which he paid in Frankfort bank-notes. 


Cross-examined by Mr. M‘Intyre. 
The prisoner was a perfect stranger to him. 


Baron HucGo von BETHMANN, a partner in the firm 
of Bethmann, Fréres & Co., of Frankfort, said he knew 
the prisoner Austin Bidwell in the name of Aldridge. 
He first saw him on the 13th January. He called with 
some United States bonds and asked them to sell them 
for him. ‘They agreed to do so. He was known there 
before as a customer of that name. The bonds 
amounted to $10,000, and witness gave the numbers 
of them in detail. They sold them for him. 
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The value of them in English would be a little 
more than £2,000, and a bill for £500 was given to 
the prisoner in part payment for them. 


Mr. Giffard explained that that was the bill referred 
to by Mr. Duncan, on the previous evening, as having 
been received at the Post Office, New York, in the 
envelope he produced. 


Baron BETHMANN, resuming, said that the rest 
was paid in paper money of the Frankfort Bank. 
On the Ist February the prisoner called again, and 
asked witness to sell $10,000 more for him, adding 
that their price had become higher than it was a short 
time before and that he thought it a good time for 
selling them. It was a fact that the price had become 
higher. They sold the second lot of bonds for him. 
There were nine bonds at $1,000 each, and two of 
$500, all new. The value of them in all was about 
£2,000. 


Cross-examined by Mr. M‘Intyre. 


American bonds were extensively sold in Frankfort, 
and his firm were selling them largely at that time. 
The cashier of witness’s firm, and not witness himself, 
paid the prisoner for the bonds. Witness had said 
he knew the prisoner by the name of Aldridge, but 
he did not know from the prisoner himself that that 
was his name. 
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Re-examined by Mr. Giffard. 
He had no doubt whatsoever that the bill was the 
one given to the prisoner Austin Bidwell. 


Meyer SCHWARTZCHILD, a banker and money-dealer 
in Frankfort, examined by Mr. Poland, said he believed 
he recognised the two prisoners George and Austin 
Bidwell, the former by the name of H. E. Gilbert. 
He saw George Bidwell at Frankfort first on the 13th 
or 14th October last, in reference to some American 
bonds which he had ordered witness to sell. The 
prisoner Austin Bidwell gave him an order to buy 
some bonds of Messrs. W. Hall. That was in January. 

Witness bought some 6 Per Cent. American Bonds 
for Austin Bidwell in two or three lots, the value of 
them being about $5,000 altogether. There were 
two or three transactions. The prisoner paid for 
them in Dutch or Frankfort notes. At that time 
he did not know the prisoner Austin Bidwell by any 
name. He was a stranger to him. 


JosEPH ANTOINE BuCHHEIM said he was a clerk in 
the Frankfort Bank up to the Ist July last. He knew 
the prisoner Austin Bidwell and had seen him at the 
bank. That was on the lst February last. He gave 
the name Henry C. Clark. 

The prisoner then wished to buy two bills on London. 
Witness showed him one and drew another for him on 
London. He asked to have one of the bills endorsed 
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to Payne & Co. of London, and witness so endorsed it. 
The amount of it was £19 4s. 0d., which the prisoner 
paid him. 


Cross-examined, witness said that the prisoner Austin 
Bidwell was a stranger to him previous to that occasion. 


IstporE Wo.rr, a clerk to Messrs. Morepurgo & 
Weisweler of Frankfort, was called, and recognised 
Austin Bidwell as a person he had seen at their office 
by the name of A. H. Trafford. 


FREDERICK RoBert Rumsey, a clerk in the Western 
Branch of the Bank of England, proved from his 
counter book that on the 29th November last he had 
paid over the counter a cheque of F. A. Warren for 
£800, in seven £100 notes and two for £50 each. That 
was in one cheque. 


J. A. C. Goon, also a clerk in the Western Branch 
of the Bank of England, proved that on the 2nd 
December he paid in exchange for a cheque of Warren 
for £1,250, twelve bank-notes for £100 each, and £50 
in gold. 


JouN THomas STANTON, manager of the Continental 
Bank, 79, Lombard Street, which is also known as 
Messrs. Hartland & Co., said he knew the prisoners 
Noyes and Austin Bidwell, the latter as Charles 


Johnson Horton. 
On the 2nd December last he first saw Austin 
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Bidwell. He then called at the bank and opened 
an account with them. He said he had previously 
had an account with Messrs. Bowles Bros., and that 
he had been fortunate enough to have drawn from 
them £7,500 just before their suspension. Having 
asked witness what interest would be allowed, it 
was arranged that he should open a current account 
with the Continental Bank. 

He opened the account in the name of Charles 
Johnson Horton, and signed the signature book in 
that name, giving as his address the Charing Cross 
Hotel. Witness understood he was an American 
gentleman. The account was opened by his paying 
in £1,300 in Bank of England notes, and he filled 
up a credit slip for that amount. 


Witness produced the notes, with the exception of 
one for £100, which was changed for the prisoner. 
These were the notes referred to by the last two 
witnesses. 


Next day the prisoner called again and paid in 
£235 10s. Od. in two cheques—one of Messrs. Barings 
for £50 and the other for £185 10s. O0d.—in the name 
of F. A. Warren, on the Bank of England. These 
were credited to his account. On the 5th December 
he paid in a cheque for £95 2s. Od., with which his 
account was credited. On the same day £1,000 was 
drawn out by him by cheque, signed ‘“‘ C. J. Horton.” 
It was paid in bank-notes. 
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On the 27th December witness cashed a cheque 
of his for £100, by £90 in notes and £10 in gold. 

On the 30th December a cheque of F. A. Warren 
on the Bank of England for £1,550 was paid into his 
account, which was credited with the amount. 

On the 3lst December there was standing to the 
credit: of Horton’s account £1,645 11s. 1ld. On that 
same day he paid to Horton a sum of £85 in bank-notes 
in payment of a cheque of his. 

On the 9th of January £3,000 was paid into the 
account in bank-notes, the credit slip accompanying 
the payments being initialed “ C.J.H.” 

On the 11th January £500 in bank-notes was paid 
into the same account by Horton, and the account was 
credited with the amount. On the same day £450 was 
paid into the account in bank-notes and the account 
credited with that amount. On the same day. 
£3,933 2s. 10d. was drawn out, witness presumed, by 
a cheque of Horton’s, for which they gave him French 
notes for 28,000 francs, and two drafts on Paris—one 
for 50,000 francs and the other for 22,000 francs, both 
drawn on Messrs. Meyer Fils. 

On the 16th January £1,250 was cashed over the 
counter in answer to a cheque of Horton’s. On the 
llth January a new cheque book was supplied to 
Horton, containing forty-eight cheques. 

On the 16th January £75 was drawn out by a cheque 
of his. 

On the 18th January £3,304 16s. 9d. was paid into 
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the account in two cheques on the Western Branch 
of the Bank of England, one for £1,600 and the other 
for £1,704 16s. 9d. 

On the 2lst January a cheque of Horton’s for 
£2,000 was cashed in ten bank-notes of £100 each and 
two for £500. That was an open cheque paid over 
the counter. On the same day a cheque of Horton’s 
for £807 15s. Od. in favour of Messrs. Jay, Cooke, 
M’Culloch & Co., was paid. 

On the 22nd January a sum of £3,716 13s. 7d. in 
two cheques, one for £2,300 and the other for 
£1,416 13s. 7d. on the Western Branch of the Bank 
of England, was paid in. On the same day a cheque 
for £400 of Horton’s was cashed over the counter 
by two notes of £50 and three of £100. 

On the 24th January £2,200 in a cheque of Horton’s 
was paid, and later in the day another cheque of his 
for £45. The larger sum was paid by a cheque on 
the Union Bank of London and the smaller chaste 
in bank-notes—one of £5 and two of £20. 

On the 25th January £3,400 was paid in by a cheque 
of Warren’s on the Western Branch of the Bank of 
England for that amount. 

Witness knew the prisoner Hills by the name of 
Noyes. He was introduced to him at their bank by 
Austin Bidwell as his clerk. That was about the 
8th January. He said that Noyes was his confidential 
clerk and that they were to treat him exactly as they 
treated himself. Witness asked whether Noyes was 
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to be allowed to sign cheques. The answer was “ by 
no means” or words to that effect. Witness under- 
stood that Horton was then going to Birmingham. 
He did not think he saw Horton after that. 

Witness after that did business with Noyes in the 
way of cashing cheques and paying in money. On 
the 25th January or the day after, he received a letter 
from Noyes saying that he was to hand bearer the 
German money bought for him by C. J. Horton that 
day. Witness believed that Horton had bought some 
German money that day, which they had not previously 
in the bank. It amounted to 2,000 thalers odd and 
was given to the bearer, who signed a receipt for it 
in the name of “ E. Noyes.”’ Witness, however, sent 
a clerk with the messenger to No. 6 Room, Terminus 
Hotel, London Bridge, Horton’s address. 

On the 25th January a cheque of Horton’s for 
£1,000 was paid in bank-notes—four of £100 and the 
rest in foreign money—florins and thalers—amounting 
to £502 odd. 

On the 27th January a cheque of Horton’s for 
£451 15s. Od. was paid in favour of Jay, Cooke & Co. 

Next day a cheque of Horton’s for £3,000 was 
presented and paid over the counter in seventeen £100 
notes, five £50 notes, and £1,049 17s. 9d. in Dutch 
coin. 

On the 3rd February £1,000 was paid in to Horton’s 
account, the credit slip for which was signed “ E. 
Noyes” in the prisoner Hills’ handwriting. That 
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was by a cheque on the Western Branch of the Bank 
of England. 

On the 4th February £3,891 14s. Od. was paid into 
the credit of Horton’s account by E. Noyes. It 
consisted of a single cheque on the Western Branch 
of the Bank of England. On the same day a cheque 
of Horton’s for £1,320 was paid over the counter in 
six £100 notes, one of £50, one of £10, one of £5, and 
£654 1s. 9d. in Dutch florins. 

On the 7th February a cheque of £3,500 of Horton’s 
was paid over the counter in notes—six of £500 each, 
and five of £100 each. 

On the 10th February a cheque of Horton’s for £200 
was paid over the counter in notes. 

On the 13th February £6,205 was paid in to the credit 
of Horton’s account in two cheques, one for £4,250, and 
the other for £2,000, on the Western Branch of the Bank 
of England in the name of F. A. Warren, the credit slip 
being signed “‘E. Noyes.” On the same day a cheque 
of Horton’s for £65 was paid in notes. Thatsum witness 
declined to send by a messenger whom Noyes had 
dispatched for it with a letter addressed from the Ter- 
minus Hotel, London Bridge. Noyes afterwards called 
for it himself, and requested that in future witness 
would trust the messengers he sent. 

On the 14th February witness received a letter 
from Noyes containing a cheque of Horton’s for £50 
which witness cashed at his request and sent by the 
bearer to Room 6, Terminus Hotel, London Bridge. 
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On the 15th February a cheque for £332 10s. Od. 
was paid in to the credit of Horton’s account. On 
the same day he paid a cheque of Horton’s for £4,000 
in fourteen bank-notes—two of £1,000, two of £500, 
and ten of £100. 

On the 17th February £1,200 was paid in to the 
credit of Horton’s account in a cheque of F. A. Warren 
on the Bank of England. On the same day he cashed 
‘a cheque of Horton’s for £2,800 in bank-notes, one for 
£1,000, two for £500, one for £200, five for £100, and 
two for £50. 

On the 20th he paid a cheque of Horton’s for £1,000 
in one note, and that was enclosed in a letter, at the 
request of Noyes, addressed to Horton at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, and sent by a messenger. 

On the 21st a cheque of Warren for £4,500 was pa 
in to Horton’s credit, the slip for which was in Noyes’ 
handwriting. 

On the 25th February £4,500 was paid, partly in 
bank-notes, on a cheque of Horton’s made payable 
to himself—viz., four notes of £1,000 each, one of 
£100, being, said Mr. Poland, one of a batch contained 
in the envelope produced by the witness Mr. Duncan. 

On the 26th February £3,277 10s. Od. was paid 
in to the credit of Horton’s account, the credit slip 
for which was signed by Noyes—in two cheques, one 
being a cheque of Warren’s for £2,100, and the other 
a cheque of Jay, Cooke, M‘Culloch & Co.’s for 
£177 10s. Od. 
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On the 27th February a cheque of Horton’s, payable 
to ‘“‘ Self or order” was sent, as directed in a letter 
from Noyes, to C. J. Horton, Room No. 8, Cannon 
Street Hotel. 

Next day a cheque of Warren’s for £6,000 was 
paid in by Noyes, and was payable to Thomas Carter or 
order. On that occasion Noyes ordered a very large 
sum of foreign money to be got ready for him by next 
day, principally in French notes and the rest in thaler 
notes. Witness believed the sum of foreign money 
he ordered was larger than £2,000. On the same 
occasion Noyes received cash for a cheque of Horton’s 
dated the 28th February, for £2,000 in two £1,000 
bank-notes. 

On the lst March Noyes called again and produced 
a credit slip, signed by himself, for £2,500, handing 
in at the same time a cheque of Warren’s for £2,400 
on the Bank of England, payable to C. J. Horton. 
By that time witness had got a portion of foreign 
money ready for him, but it was arranged that he 
should call again for it later in the day. He called 
again a little before one o’clock, and then produced 
a cheque of Horton’s, payable to self or order, for 
£5,000. He had to wait a short time while a cheque 
was being collected. 

Mr. May, a gentleman connected with the Bank of 
England, came into the bank while Noyes was so 
waiting. Upon that witness pointed him out to Mr. 
May, who had brought two policemen with him, into 
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whose custody Noyes was then given. Witness had 
not at that time paid the £5,000 cheque presented 
by Noyes. 


Cross-examined:: On every occasion, for a con- 
siderable time, he dealt with Noyes believing him to 
be Horton’s clerk, but after Horton said he (Noyes) 
was to be treated with as much respect as himself, 
witness thought Noyes was to be treated somewhat 
as a principal. Horton, however, gave witness 
emphatically to understand that Noyes was not to 
sign cheques. 


EpwarpD Brant, a clerk in the Issue Department 
of the Bank of England, said he knew the prisoner 
Noyes as a person who used to come from time to 
time to the bank to change notes into gold. On every 
occasion he asked the prisoner whether the gold was 
for home use or for exportation, and in most cases 
Noyes said it was for home use. In the other cases, 
at a later period, he said it was for Paris. He gave 
as his address 28, Manchester Square (Durrant’s 
Hotel). The total value of the notes he so exchanged 
was £13,285. 


FREDERICK PEARSE, a clerk in the Issue Department 
of the Bank of England, handed in an estimate of 
the quantity of notes which had been exchanged for 
gold at the bank. 
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H. W. Huauss, a clerk in the weighing room of 
the Bank of England, said he knew the prisoner 
Macdonnell. On the 28th January he saw that prisoner 
talking to the principal of the weighing room. The 
prisoner had brought £6,300 in gold, which he wanted 
exchanged into notes. Witness found there were 
twenty-three sovereigns too many, and he told him 
so. He replied he was not aware of it. The prisoner 
gave his name as George Macdonnell and told him 
how to spell it, saying he had great difficulty in getting 
people to spell it correctly. 

On the 13th February the prisoner again called 
to exchange £650 in gold for notes. Witness took 
him to the proper department to have the exchange 
effected. On another occasion he brought £9,000 
sovereigns, of which fifteen were light, and those 
very slightly so. On the 25th February he came 
again, bringing 1,000 sovereigns. On that occasion the 
prisoner was kept waiting somewhat longer than 
usual, and was very fidgety. He rang the bell once 
or twice and wanted to know the reason of the 
detention. He had been detained half or three- 
quarters of an hour. | 


JOSEPH REECE ADAMS, principal of the Issue 
Department of the bank, said he recognised the prisoner 
Macdonnell. He saw him on the 28th July at the bank 
and asked him where he got the gold. The reply 
was either that it came from Lisbon or that he bought 
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it from Lisbon. Being asked if he got the gold from 
Knowles & Foster of Lisbon, to whom the bank 
shipped largely, he said he did not. The weight of 
the sovereigns was 21 pounds troy weight, to the 
thousand. 


The Court Adjourned. 


Firtu Day, Fripay, August 22, 1873. 


Henry Hatt, superintendent of the Rate 
Department of the Corporation of Birmingham for 
about twenty years, and a native of that town, proved 
that he knew of no person named Warren who had 
been engaged in any factory there in the construction 
of Pullman Sleeping Cars. 


HeLeN ETHEL VERNON, a fashionably dressed 
young woman, examined by Mr. Giffard, Q.C., said :— 

Last year I lived at 11, Duke’s Road, Euston Square, 
and became acquainted with the prisoner George 
Bidwell about the beginning of August. 

I travelled with him in France during September. 
We went to Trouville. I became unwell and returned 
to London, leaving him abroad. I afterwards, by 
arrangement, went over again and met him in Holland. 

While in England I had received the letters produced 
from him. 


These were not read and were only put in for the 
eventual comparison of the handwriting. 


During my acquaintance with George Bidwell I 
had seen George Macdonnell and Austin Bidwell with 
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him. I learned from George that Austin was his 
brother. 

Macdonnell seemed to be on intimate terms with 
him. They used to call each other by their Christian 
names, except Macdonnell, whom they called ‘‘ Mac.” 

We stayed one day at the Hotel Victoria, Rotterdam, 
and went thence to Haarlem. While at Haarlem I 
met Austin once and Macdonnell twice. 

On one occasion I went to meet George Bidwell at 

the station on his return from Rotterdam. Next day, 
the 14th November, we all breakfasted together at 
Rotterdam. It was there arranged that they should 
return to England by Calais, and George Bidwell and 
I were to cross from Rotterdam to Harwich. 
_ Next day he and I crossed to Harwich, and came 
thence to London on the 16th, going to the Alexandra 
Hotel, where we found Macdonnell. After staying a 
day or two there I went with George Bidwell to Ford’s 
Hotel, Manchester Square, where we stayed till the 
Ist of January. 

I first saw the prisoner Noyes on Christmas Day at 
Ford’s Hotel. George Bidwell told me that Austin, 
Macdonnell, and a friend of theirs would come to dine 
with us on Christmas Day. They came to dinner, 
Noyes being introduced as Mr. Howe from Liverpool. 
Mr. George Bidwell had arranged to make them each 
a present, namely, four neck-wrappers, with their 
initials in monogram on each of them. The guests 


came to dinner and we spent the evening together. 
M 
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The other prisoners addressed Noyes by the name 
“‘d.,” and Noyes addressed the others by their names, 
except Macdonnell, whom he called “‘ Mac.” 

On the 3lst December Noyes went down with us 
to the Crystal Palace. After the Ist January we 
removed to 87, Upper Gloucester Place, where we 
remained up to the end of February. I saw there at 
times the three other prisoners. We next went to 
the Albemarle Hotel. 

While at Upper Gloucester Place I happened to 
kick a black leather bag. I opened it and found it 
full of money. 

I also remember buying a travelling-bag as a present 
for George Bidwell at Messrs. Parkin & Grotto’s. I 
recollect his taking the bag away with him and 
returning without it. He said he had been at Calais 
with Macdonnell. | 

While living at Upper Gloucester Place George 
used sometimes to get up early and breakfast with 
Macdonnell out of the house. While there I remember 
Macdonnell showing me a Bank of England note for 
£500. 

Once Macdonnell told me he was going to Paris. 
Once or twice George Bidwell told me he was going 
to Rugby and would be back to dinner. He left 
about half-past twelve in the day and returned at 
eight in the evening. 

Mr. Macdonnell had taken the rooms for us at the 
Albemarle Hotel. It was arranged that we should 
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tell the people there that we had come from Paris. I 
told George Bidwell that there was no need to tell a 
falsehood about that. He replied that as Macdonnell 
had taken the rooms we had better keep to the state- 
ment he had made. 

George Bidwell asked me for £16 about Christmas 
time, to hand to Mr. Howe. I gave George a box with 
some gold in it and told him to take what he wanted. 
I believe he took £16 from it and gave it to Mr. Howe. 

We remained at the Albemarle until Monday, 8rd 
March. On the previous Sunday George Bidwell told 
me to pack up my things, as we were about to go to 
Paris. 

On the Monday we went to Hastings, he having 
said he would like to go there again before we left 
England. We went to the Victoria Hotel, St. 
Leonards, and Macdonnell came down that evening 
and dined with us. We took all the luggage we had 
from London. That evening George Bidwell spent 
the evening at St. Leonards with Macdonnell, in 
Macdonnell’s room. Next morning Macdonnell left. 

That was the 4th March. I believe he went to 
London. George Bidwell told me that Macdonnell 
had taken a trunk with him that I had packed. It 
was a large black trunk (it was produced in Court). 
We had had that trunk in Trouville. I saw it opened 
after it came from America, and found in it some of 
the shells I had picked up in Trouville. I was in the 
habit of going to the Trouville Casino. 
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Macdonnell left St. Leonards about 12.30 that day, 
and George Bidwell and I went to Battle, returning 
to St. Leonards in the evening. Next morning we 
went to Ashford together and took a train to Dover. 
While there George Bidwell stopped at a bank, while 
I remained outside in a carriage. After that we took 
train to Canterbury. On reaching Canterbury I left 
Bidwell and returned to Hastings, and then came to 
London. ; 

George Bidwell had sent me a telegram, and I met 
him at Charing Cross Station. I then saw his 
moustache had been shaved off. We drove a short 
distance towards Fenton’s Hotel, and he got out of 
the cab and told me to drive there and take apart- 
ments, which I did. 

I took his dressing-bag to our old lodgings in the 
Euston Road, kept by M. Munier. While there I 
received a message from George Bidwell, in con- 
sequence of which I met him at the Marble Arch. I 
took a cab, and Jules Munier and I went together 
part of the way, taking another bag, with money in 
it, besides the dressing-bag. 

On the way to the Marble Arch we changed cabs, 
which George Bidwell had told me by letter to do. 
I ultimately met George Bidwell at the Marble Arch. 
He was then clean-shaved, which greatly altered 
his appearance. I asked him what was the matter. 
He said ‘* Nothing,” some friends of his had been 
doing something, and he did not wish his name to 
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be mentioned. I then took another cab and drove 
to Euston Square, driving first along the Bayswater 
Road. 

On arriving at Euston Square I got out of the cab 
and went to the Victoria Hotel to see if there were 
any telegrams for Bidwell. He had asked me to do 
that and to take them to Drummond’s Hotel, which 
was close at hand. I found him there taking the 
telegram which I had sent him from St. Leonards. 

At Drummond’s he said he was going straight 
to America, and he told me to go back to Fenton’s 
and bring all the luggage. I gave him the bag with 
the money in it. I went to Fenton’s and brought 
the luggage to Euston Square Station. I left the 
luggage at the station and went to Drummond’s, 
where I found Munier with the bag containing the 
money. George Bidwell was not there when I went 
back. 

I was going to follow in the train, and when | was 
about to start from the station I was arrested by the 
police. 

During my acquaintance with Bidwell he did not 
tell me who or what he was. He told me he had an 
income of £2,000 a year. 

On two occasions I went to 17, St. James’s Place and 
saw Macdonnell accompanied by George Bidwell. I 
saw a woman named Ellen Franklin while she was 
examined at the Mansion House. I had not known 
her before. 
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On one occasion I went to Baker & Crisp’s shop in 
Regent Street, to buy a silk dress: George Bidwell 
was at Calais that day. He told me afterwards I 
had been seen in Baker & Crisp’s shop that day. I 
asked who had seen me. He said a friend of his with 
whom I had seen him occasionally. I had asked George 
Bidwell to have his photograph taken. He consented, 
but it was not taken, in effect. 


Cross-ecamined: The last time I saw Austin Bidwell 
was a week or a fortnight after Christmas. We were 
then living at 87, Upper Gloucester Place. 

Since I gave the information to the police Ihave been — 
living with some friends. I have received no money 
from the prosecution nor have I been promised any. 

George Bidwell always wore a waxed moustache, 
but neither beard nor whiskers. The large trunk 
was packed by me some time before we went to 
Hastings. It was quite full. There were no large 
packages of paper in it. 

I think we went to St. James’s Place in January. 
We remained a short time on both occasions, and saw 
Macdonnell there on both. 

I never saw Noyes at St. James’s Place. We always 
treated Noyes as a guest. On Christmas Day it was 
said he had lately come from Liverpool. I never had 
any other than a general conversation with him. 


ELLEN FRANKLIN, examined by Mr. Watkin- 
Wiluams, Q.C., said: I made the prisoner Noyes’ 
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acquaintance on the Ist February last. He after- 
wards took apartments at 7, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
Square, at £2 2s. a week. He told me his name 
was Edwin Hall, and said he was a native of Newark, 
United States. He told me he had invented a machine 
for milking cows. 

I lived with him there until the Ist March. 
Including the rent, our weekly expenses there were 
from £5 10s. to £5 13s. He made me several presents, 
one being a sealskin jacket. ‘ 

On the 13th February I remember Macdonnell 
calling on me, and leaving his name. On the 14th 
he came and dined with us. Noyes addressed him as 
“Colonel ’’ and Macdonnell addressed him as “‘ Ed.” 
I think Macdonnell was there five or six times, and 
they appeared on very intimate terms. Noyes told 
me that whenever he spoke of his friend George I 
was to know he meant Mr. Bradley. I never knew 
Macdonnell by the name of George. } 

I remember one day Noyes told me he was going 
to Birmingham, but I do not know that he went 
there. He always dined at home with me from about 
6.30 till eight o’clock. On leaving to go to Birmingham, 
he said he would telegraph if he did not return in 
time for dinner. I received the telegram produced, 
but I cannot say it was on the day he said he was 
going to Birmingham. I had one from Rugby, but 
never any from Birmingham. 

On the evening of the day he said he was going to 
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Birmingham, he came home to dinner at eight or 
nine in the evening or earlier. I reminded him then 
that he had telegraphed from Rugby. He replied 
that he knew he had, and showed me the place on a 
map, and the distance between Rugby and 
Birmingham. 

On the 24th July I remember Noyes being out. 
There were two trunks at that time in his room, one 
locked and one unlocked. On this occasion I opened 
the larger trunk, which was usually locked, and of 
which I had the key. I found some American bonds 
in it in an envelope. I had not seen the envelope 
before. I saw Noyes looking at them on the previous 
Sunday, and he told me then to go out of the room. 
He did not show them to me. On finding them I 
showed them. to our landlord and landlady, taking 
them out of the envelope on purpose. There was a * 
roll of bonds. I afterwards put them back in the 
box, which I then locked and put the key back. 

Noyes came back afterwards, followed shortly by 
George Macdonnell. They stayed a short time and 
went out together. Noyes, who had taken the bonds 
with him, returned later in the evening, bringing two 
seals and some paper in which he rolled up the bonds, 
sealing them with the two little seals produced. The 
bonds were also fastened with crystal cement, which 
T had got from the landlady at Noyes’ request. 

About the last week of our acquaintance I thought 
his manner very uneasy. 
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About the Ist March he went out about eight or 
nine in the morning and said he would return about 
two o’clock. He never returned. 

Mr. Macdonnell called in the evening between six 
and eight, and said he had come to take “Mr. 
Franklin’s” away. Noyes and I were then going by 
the names of Mr. and Mrs. Franklin. I was expecting 
Noyes home at that time. : 

When Macdonnell came he said he was sorry he 
had bad news to tell me—that “ Mr. Howe” would 
not be home for a week or two. 

Macdonnell left me a £5 note and wanted to take 
one locked box. I allowed him to do so and he went 
away, saying he would call on the following Sunday or 
Monday. He did not call. I have never seen him 
since. 

I remember being in the shop of Baker & Crisp 
in Regent Street, on one occasion, when Noyes pointed 
out a lady whom he said was “ Mrs. Bradley,” saying 
she was staying with his friend George. I now 
recognise her as the witness Helen Vernon. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Ribton. 


It was at my suggestion that Noyes and I went by 
the names of Mr. and Mrs. Franklin. He had told 
me his name was Edward Hall. Iam sure the day he 
showed me the bonds was the 24th February, because 
that was the birthday of an inmate of the house. 
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Re-examined by Mr. Giffard. 
He never told me what he was or how he was 
engaged. 


FRANCIS CATHERINE GRAY: I am a single woman 
and live in Pimlico. In December last I was employed 
in the Turkish Divan in the Haymarket, where I made 
the acquaintance of the prisoners Macdonnell, Austin 
Bidwell, and Noyes. I knew Austin by the name 
of Theodore Bingham, and Macdonnell by the name 
Macdonnell. I never knew Noyes’ name. 

They used to come to the Turkish Divan of an 
evening, and I supposed they were friends, as they 
used to come together. 

On one occasion Austin Bidwell told me Macdonnell 
was his doctor, and said Noyes was a genius who had 
come over here to invent something. They came to 
the Divan about three or four times a week. I became 
on friendly terms with Austin Bidwell. 

I remember his going to Paris, and seeing him off 
by train at the Charing Cross station one day in 
January last. I saw him take his ticket. He said 
he was going on business. He was away two or three 
days and I saw him on his return at the Divan. His 
face was strapped up in plaster, and he said he had 
been in a railway accident while travelling by the 
mail train, adding that some persons were killed in 
the accident. That was about the end of January, 
and it was the last time I saw him. 
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After that I saw Macdonnell and Noyes at the 
Divan, and I used to ask them about Austin Bidwell. 
Macdonnell said he was very ill from a shot wound, 
and that he, Macdonnell, was going to extract a ball 
from his side. 

I always called Austin by the name of ‘“ Dore,” 
believing his name was Theodore, and he called me 
*“* Daisy.”’ I received two or three letters from him in 
that name through Macdonnell and Noyes. 

On one occasion Macdonnell brought me £20 saying 
that “‘ Dore”’ had sent it, and that he was going to 
the south of France for the benefit of his health. 

On one occasion in February I went into the City 
with Macdonnellina brougham. He stopped and went 
into a house, and when he came out he had an envelope 
with some coloured papers, which I thought were 
American bonds. I did not see what he did with 
them. 

In February I had arranged to go to New York with 
Macdonnell on the Ist March, and to go to Liverpool 
on the previous evening. We did not go. 

Macdonnell put off the journey, alleging that he 
had to go to Paris on the Ist of March. He went 
away that morning and said he would return next 
Thursday. 

‘He returned on the following Tuesday, 4th March. 
I saw him at my lodgings, and we arranged that I 
was to start with him next day. 

He told me he had heard a remark across a table 
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where he was dining, in German, about the forgeries, 
and said to me: ‘‘ They will be down on all Americans 
now.” 

On that night, March 4, Macdonnell remained 
at my lodgings, and went out next morning between 
seven and eight, returning about twelve o’clock. 

While he was out a gentleman called at my lodgings, 
very much like George Bidwell in appearance. He 
asked if Mr. Macdonnell was in, and said he had not 
kept an appointment with him at the Grosvenor Hotel. 
I told him that I expected him again but he was then 
out. The gentleman then left. 

I had got my things ready to start, and during the 
. day some gentleman brought me a passage ticket 
by the Peruvian for America. In the afternoon of 
that day I had a telegram from Macdonnell, saying 
that it was impossible to go until the nine o’clock train. 

That same day I left my lodgings intending to go to 
Liverpool. I saw Macdonnell in the evening in the 
Lowther Arcade, when he told me to go to Liverpool, 
and he would meet me there. I asked him why he 
had not taken a ticket for himself. He said he had 
taken one from another office, and that I was to go 
by a train which left between eight and nine. 

He left me in the Arcade, and I went on to the 
Kuston Square station with a lady friend. There I 
did not see Macdonnell, as I expected, upon which 
I went to Liverpool and stayed at the Great Northern 
Hotel there at Macdonnell’s suggestion. I remained 
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there until the following Friday, and, not having 
seen him in the meantime, I returned to London 
next morning. 

The next time I saw Macdonnell was in New York, 
where I had gone with Detective-Sergeant Webb. 
Macdonnell was. then in custody there. 


Cross-examined: The Turkish Divan was a house 
which many Americans visited dnd was kept open 
until one. She was a barmaid there. She first saw 
Noyes at the Divan about the beginning of December, 
but she never knew him by that or any other name. 

KatE Mary ENGLIsH, manager of Nelson’s Portland 
Hotel since August last, said she knew all the prisoners 
and had seen them at the hotel. On the 25th August 
last George Bidwell came there and took a room, 
staying a week. During that week she saw the 
prisoners Austin Bidwell and Macdonnell there. They 
came in those names. 

George Bidwell said his brother Austin was staying 
at a larger hotel, and that on a previous occasion he 
had stayed at the Langham, and had come from a 
journey in Ireland and was going to Eastbourne. 
He left on the 29th and returned on the lst September. 
He remained at the hotel two days and then left, 
saying that he was going abroad, and he gave her 
instructions about his letters and those of his brother 
and Macdonnell. 
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On going to the Continent he left a letter for “ Mr. 
Hills,” directing witness to give it to him. While he 
was away letters arrived. After he had gone she 
received a letter from George Bidwell as to where 
she was to send his letters in Paris. 

After that she sent to an address in Paris all letters 
that arrived at the hotel for him. On the 14th 
September she received the letter produced from 
George Bidwell, dated from Trouville, directing her 
where to send any letter that might arrive addressed 
to Mr. Hills. 

On the 23rd September she received a letter from 
George Bidwell, dated Paris, 20th September, directing 
her as to the further disposal of letters which might 
arrive addressed to him or to his brother Austin. 
She afterwards forwarded about twelve letters to 
him, and a telegram.to an address he had given. 

The letters had come principally from America. 
She sent them on towards the end of October, and 
George Macdonnell called a few days afterwards at 
the hotel and thanked her, paying her in the mean- 
time for the postage and giving her directions as to 
future letters which might arrive, adding that Mr. 
George Bidwell, who, he said, was travelling, would 
be in London soon. 

Towards the end or middle of November, George 
Bidwell himself called at the hotel and asked for 
letters, and whether ‘“ Mr. Hills” had called, adding 
that he had been expecting him. He was aware that 
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Macdonnell had called and that he had paid her for 
the postage. 

In December “ Hills’? (Noyes) was at the hotel, 
and giving as his name E. N. Hills, enquired for letters. 
She had never seen him before, and asked whether 
he was Mr. Bidwell’s friend. He replied that he was, 
and she gave him a letter which Bidwell had left there 
for him. He also asked if she would receive letters 
for him if called for. She replied that he, being a 
friend of Mr. Bidwell, she would do so. He called 
once after that to enquire after letters. | 

On the 6th March witness saw George Bidwell. 
He took breakfast at the hotel, and asked witness 
to take care of some small things for him until he 
called for them. A cabman afterwards called with 
a letter from George Bidwell, directing that the things 
which he left should be given to the bearer, which 


was done. 


CHarRLeS Guyot, a waiter at Ford’s Hotel, 
Manchester Street, Manchester Square, said he knew 
all the four prisoners. 

On the 19th November he first saw George Bidwell 
there. He had arrived that morning, and he stayed 
at the hotel until the 12th January, 1873. 

He gave a dinner on Christmas Day at the hotel, at 
which the three other prisoners were present, and two 
other ladies came afterwards. Witness had fancied 
George Bidwell was an American, and showed him an 
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American paper one day, on which Bidwell said he 
was a Briton and no American. 


Rosert JAMES Grove, a lodging-house keeper, 87, 
Upper Gloucester Place, proved that on the Ist January 
last George Bidwell and Helen Vernon arrived there 
and occupied Room 64. 

About six in the evening George Bidwell drove 
to the station and returned with a large heavy box. 
He left again directly, and came back again presently 
afterwards with George Macdonnell, who subsequently 
occupied Room No. 38. Later in the day Macdonnell 
ordered a fire to be made in that room, and the large 
heavy box was taken there. 

On Macdonnell’s going away, he took a box with 
him but not the large heavy one, which was for the 
time left. Witness afterwards assisted to open the 
large heavy box produced, which had come that 
morning from the station, and Macdonnell took that 
away. It had previously been taken into Macdonnell’s 
room. Witness helped to carry it upstairs. 


ELIZABETH MaArriIA STEVENSON, chambermaid at 
the Royal Victoria Hotel, St. Leonards, remembered 
Mr. and Mrs. Bidwell coming there on the 3rd March, 
and George Macdonnell coming there in the evening. 
Rooms had been telegraphed for, and she had orders 
from Macdonnell to light the fire in Room 38, he saying 
he hoped the room did not smoke. The weather was 
rough at the time. 
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RicHarD SHREWSBURY ELy, a clerk in the Dover 
Branch of the London and County Bank at Dover, 
proved that on the 5th March George Bidwell called 
there and asked for a draft for £300 on London, 
payable to James E. Smart or order. The prisoner 
paid £300 with 9s. commission, on which the draft 
was made out. Onreplying to a question as to whether 
he lived in Dover, the prisoner said he had come from 
Calais, and was going to London. On counting the 
gold, witness found there were 301 sovereigns instead 
of 300, upon which he returned the prisoner the 
additional sovereign, and the prisoner, after paying 
the commission, took the draft away. 


HENRY Potter, cashier of the London Joint Stock 
Bank, City, proved that Mr. David Howell, solicitor, 
kept an account there in March last, and that on the 
13th, the draft in question, referred to by the previous 
witness, was paid in there to Mr. Howell’s account, 
on an endorsement by Noyes. 


Tt was admitted that Mr. Howell was now 
the solicitor acting in defence of some of the 
prisoners. 

James Noyezs (no relative of the prisoner of that 
name), said he was salesman to Parkins & Grotto, 
and knew the prisoner George Bidwell and the witness 
Helen Vernon. He had also seen George Macdonnell 
with George Bidwell. 

On the 27th January Helen Vernon bought a bag 


N 
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for £25 10s. Od., of his employers, and witness had 
the Bidwell arms, at her request, engraved upon it. 

Afterwards George Bidwell ordered two bags, one 
for £38 and the other for £48. One of the bags was 
to be given to the prisoner Macdonnell, who called 
at the shop with a sketch of his coat-of-arms to be 
engraved upon it. 

They were ready by the 22nd February, and witness 
took them to 87, Upper Gloucester Place, and George 
Bidwell gave him, in payment for the two bags, a 
note for £100. On Monday, 24th February, he paid 
him the change. On the same day Mrs. Bidwell 
called to have some alterations made in one of the 
bags, which was done accordingly. 

On the 5th March George Bidwell called at their 
shop about 7.30 in the evening, and bought a dressing- 
case for Mrs. Bidwell for £18, for which he paid £100 
in gold, and asked witness to give him notes in exchange 
after deducting the price of the dressing-case. He 
took the dressing case away with him, and it was 
received back on the following morning, with instruc- 
tions to put the initials ‘‘ H.E.V.”’ on it. 

On the evening of that day a cabman called with a 
note from George Bidwell, upon which witness took 
the case to Drummond’s Hotel. There he handed 
the bag to George Bidwell, who was then shaven clean, 
he having previously had a very stiff moustache. 


ALFRED HENRY REMOND, manager at the head 
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office of the North Atlantic Express Co., said he knew 
Macdonnell. On the 5th March he called on witness 
to have a box (that produced) sent to Major Mathews 
in New York. It purported to be forwarded by 
Charles Lossing, London, to Major George Mathews, 
New York, and the contents were described as wearing 
apparel not in use, and the box was directed to be 
kept in New York until called for. 


WILLARD BricHaM FARWELL, general superintendent 
of the North Atlantic Express Co., who have an office 
in the Broadway, New York, produced the way-bill 
relaying to the box in question, and said the box 
arrived there on the 20th March. He found the box, 
after a search, on one of the drays of the Company. 

A woman had come that day to enquire for the box, 
producing a letter signed ‘‘ George Mathews,” upon 
which witness stopped delivery of the box. 

The box was afterwards opened in the presence of 
witness, who found in it three bundles of bonds repre- 
senting in all $220,920. He also found in it some 
visiting-cards bearing the name of George Bidwell, 
two watches, some wearing apparel, and dies for 
stamping. Some of the bonds were wrapped in a 
nightshirt and others in some soiled linen. The box 
was opened in the presence of several witnesses, whom 


witness named. 


CHARLES Da Costa deposed that he was a member 
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of the firm of Blatchford, Seward, Griswold & Da 
Costa, of New York, who, he said, had acted as solicitors 
there to the Bank of England during these proceedings. 
He was present at the opening of the trunk produced, 
and afterwards had delivered to him the bonds pro- 
duced and other property of Mr. Jarvis, the Receiver 
appointed by the Supreme Court of New York. 

The property having been claimed as the direct 
proceeds of the forgeries, it was immediately turned 
over to Mr. Peter Williams of the firm of Messrs. 
Freshfield, solicitors to the bank. - 

It included American bonds, worth in English money 
about £45,000, which were tightly folded up in three 
parcels, at the bottom of the trunk among some soiled 
linen. 

The trunk also contained some watches, and dies 
with the monogram “G.B.’’ engraved on them; 
also a little bag of foreign coins, a large collection of 
shells, an elegant new dressing-gown, and clothes 
of different kinds. 

Witness also obtained from the post office at 
New York, through Mr. Jarvis the Receiver, the two 
packages produced—one addressed ‘‘ G. C. Brownell, 
Esq., Brevoort House, 5th Avenue, New York,” and 
the other addressed “‘ A. Biron Bidwell, Esq., New 
York, U.S.A., care of New York Safety Deposit, 140, 
Broadway.” They had been detained there by Mr. 
Jarvis, Receiver in the city, and handed over to 
witness’s firm eventually. 
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The envelope of the second letter bore English 
stamps, and the New York postmark of March 13, 
1873. It was a registered letter, and bore the London 
postmark of 25th February last, and also the Cannon 
Street postmark. It contained bonds for $17,500 
or $17,600, equivalent to about £3,700 in English 
money, and the seals on the envelope corresponded 
with one of the dies found in the trunk. 

The other package, addressed “‘G. C. Brownell, 
Esq.,” bore the New York postmark of March 20, 
1873, and contained $17,500. It bore a similar seal 
to that on the other. 

Witness also obtained from the Receiver a letter 
produced, addressed ‘‘ George M. Macdonnell, Esq., 
Post Office, New York City, U.S.A.” It was dated 
Ilth March last, and bore the Edinburgh postmark 
of that day, and that of New York of March 24. 
It also bore part of the impression of a seal with the 
monogram “ G.B.” 

Witness also produced other letters found in the 
trunk. 


JAMES RICHARDSON, a waiter at Durrant’s Hotel, 
identified the prisoners Noyes and Macdonnell. On 
the 27th December, he said, Noyes came there at 
night and engaged a bedroom, giving afterwards the 
name of Edward Noyes, and on the next day he had 
his room changed, saying he would stay about a month. 

At first he brought no luggage, but next day he 
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did, about 10.30 at night. Hestayed about a fortnight. 
Between fifty and sixty letters afterwards came for him. 

Macdonnell visited him at the hotel on one occasion, 
and they left together in a hansom cab. Noyes 
returned to the hotel the same night. 

He told witness afterwards that he had been very 
successful in his business with Macdonnell; that he 
had advertised for a situation as clerk, which he had 
obtained, and had paid £300 as security. 

Witness remarked that it was a risk in a stranger 
to pay away so much money, to which he replied: 
*“ Not with such gentlemen as these. I think I am 
allright.” 


The Court Adjourned. 


StxtH Day, SaturDay, Aucust 23, 1873. 


Henry Toomas Haccer, salesman until recently 
to Messrs. Kino, tailors, Regent Street, said that on 
about the 19th December last the prisoner Noyes 
called at their warehouse, giving the name of Brooks, 
and ordered some clothes, for which he afterwards 
paid £3 10s. He subsequently had other clothes, 
for which he paid £56 8s., and he gave as his 
address, Nelson’s Hotel, Great Portland Street. 

Witness also knew the prisoners George Macdonnell 
and Austin Bidwell, as customers on one occasion in 
September. Macdonnell gave him an address at 
Chislehurst. He first saw Austin Bidwell about the 
beginning of November, when he called and gave an 
order for clothes. They made clothes for him to 
the amount of £23. 


Wriu1am Mirus, shopman to Messrs. E. Bax & Co., 
hatters, Strand, proved that on the 26th November 
last George Bidwell called at their place and bought 
a hat. On the 19th December he and the prisoner 
Noyes called, and George Bidwell introduced Noyes 
by the name of Brooks. On the 24th January George 
Bidwell called again. 
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Tuomas Henry JESSEY, manager to the same 
firm in their shop in Duncannon Street, said he knew 
Austin Bidwell, George Bidwell, and Macdonnell. 

On the 20th August last he saw Austin and George 
there, when they bought a stick to be mounted, and 
to have the words “‘ G.M., from George and Austin ” 
engraved upon it. After that had been done, Austin 
called for the stick and took it away. The mounting 
cost £7 10s. 

George Macdonnell gave his address at the Alexandra 
Hotel. 

Witness knew Helen Vernon, but not as Mrs. Bidwell, 
and he sent some umbrellas to her at Upper Gloucester 
Place. 


SarRauH Waite, of 7, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, 
proved that she let apartments there in January last 
to the witness Ellen Franklin and the prisoner Noyes, 
and that she also knew the prisoner Macdonnell. 

Noyes brought with him a pair of boots and a 
galvanic battery. Ellen Franklin and he stayed till 
the lst March. One of his shirts had on it the initials 
“A.B.” and another the name “ G. B. Macdonnell.” 

On one occasion witness remembered Miss Franklin 
showing her some bonds. On the Ist March witness 
had occasion to go out, and on coming back she found 
Noyes’s portmanteau gone, and he never afterwards 
returned. 


JnSsE WHITE, the husband of the previous witness, 
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spoke to having counted the bonds in question roughly, 
and estimated their value at between £3,000 and £4,000. 


WILLIAM HENRY DoDDEMEADE, salesman to Messrs. 
Pope & Plant, hosiers, in Waterloo Place, recognised 
the prisoner Noyes by the name of “‘ E. F. Williams,” 
which he gave on an occasion on ordering a linen shirt. 
He afterwards tried it on and ordered seven others to 
be made at one guinea each, giving as his address 
“EK. F. Williams, Nelson’s Portland Hotel, Great 
Portland Street.’ He paid for them and took them 
away. 

Witness had since seen some of the shirts in the 
possession of some of the police officers. 


CAROLINE BEARD, chambermaid at the Grosvenor 
Hotel, recognised the prisoners Noyes, Austin Bidwell, 
and Macdonnell. 

She knew Austin as Captain Bradshaw. He came 
about the beginning of December, and left on the 
27th of that month. 

George Macdonnell, who gave the name of Mapleson, 
stayed for four or five days. Austin had previously 
told her he had a friend coming and they would make 
one bedroom do. When Macdonnell came he and 
the other occupied the same room. 

They afterwards said they had another friend 
coming, and she asked them if he would want another 
room. The reply was that he would. That was 
about the middle of December. Noyes, in the name of 
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Brooks, came afterwards, but only stayed two or 
three nights. She saw Austin Bidwell on the 27th 
December. 


Aanes B. GREEN said she kept a private hotel at 
7, St. James’s Place, and she knew the prisoner Mac- 
donnell as Captain Macdonnell. He took rooms there 
and stayed from the 6th February till the 3rd March. 
He occupied a sitting-room and bedroom adjoining ~ 
on the ground floor. 

She knew George Bidwell. She saw him several 
times at the hotel. 

She used to go to Captain Macdonnell’s rooms. 

On the 3rd March Macdonnell left and took his 
luggage with him. He said he was going to Paris. 
Next day she went into his bedroom, which had not 
been occupied in the meantime. She found there 
several newspapers and some blotting paper—four 
pieces with some ink impressions upon them (the 
blotting paper was produced). 

She had read something about the case in the Daily 
Telegraph, after Macdonnell had left, and in con- 
sequence she communicated with the police, and after- 
wards gave up the blotting paper to William Smith, 
the City police officer, and also the City Directory 
produced, which Macdonnell had left behind him. 


From that, said Mr. Poland, one of the counsel 
for the prosecution, addressing the Court, some pages 
with the names of engravers upon them had been 
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cut, including those of Thomas Straker, of Ivy Land, 
Newgate Street, and others. He added that the page 
with the names of the Governors, Directors and Officers 
of the Bank of England had also been abstracted, 
and also the names of certain merchants and bankers. 


Mr. Reap, the Deputy Clerk of Arraigns, read 
from the blotting paper the various marks upon itt. 
Among those marks were “accepted payable at,” 
“London & Westminster Bank,” “The Bank of 
Belgium & Holland,” “‘ ten thousand,” “ St. Peters- 
burg,’ “‘ A. Biron,” “ Schroeder & Co.,” “C. #. 
Dalton,” “‘ F.W.A.,” and many others less distinct. 


Witness, resuming, said she remembered on one 
occasion her manager bringing her a £100 note to 
endorse. 


Cross-examined: She eventually gave information 
to the City police, through her manager, in the office 
in the Old Jewry. She did that in consequence of 
reading an account of the forgeries. She sent infor- 
mation, she said, because her manager had told her 
the whole of their conduct was very extraordinary. 


Franz Anton Herroup, manager of Miss Green’s 
private hotel, said he remembered Macdonnell coming 
there and giving as an introduction the name of Mr. 
Coulson. He engaged a bedroom and sitting-room on 
the ground floor. The window of his bedroom looked 
into St. James’s Street. 
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He had seen the prisoner George Bidwell there. He 
first came on the 7th February. Witness only knew 
him by the name George, through Macdonnell so 
calling him. 

On the day Macdonnell arrived he said he should 
like to have the fires as large as they could be made, 
assigning as a reason that he came from a very hot 
climate in South America, and felt chilly. Witness 
carried out his instructions about the fires, but 
prisoner still complained that they were not large 


enough. 
On the 10th February George Bidwell was there, 


and witness got for him a Continental Railway 
Guide. 

The same day Macdonnell, in Bidwell’s presence, 
asked witness to get a wooden box made for him, 
saying he wanted to send to India a machine and 
a cloak to wrap it in. Witness had a box made for 
the express purpose and gave it to Macdonnell. 

A few days after he had been at the hotel, Macdonnell 
ordered witness to tell the servants to knock loudly 
when they came to his door, and not to enter until he 
said ‘‘ Come in.” 

He stayed at the hotel until the 3rd March. George 
Bidwell came nearly every day, sometimes as early 
as 7.30 or 8 o’clock in the morning. He generally 
used to ring the front-door bell, and Macdonnell himself 
used to come out in his shirt-sleeves to open the door, 
his bedroom being near the entrance hall. 
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Witness had heard George Bidwell knock at Mac- 
donnell’s bedroom window with a stick or umbrella. 
Macdonnell came out and was about to open the door, 
but witness opened it instead. 

George Bidwell used to remain the greater part 
of the forenoon, and to come out and in during the 
day. They were always writing in the bedroom, and 
used candles and gas almost day and night. They 
lighted all the gas burners that were in the room. 

The sitting-room was at the back, and each of the 
rooms had a separate entrance and a communicating 
door. The gas globes in the room were all cracked 
with the pressure of gas, and the ceiling above the 
burners was very black. The blinds used chiefly to 
be down in the daytime as well as at night. 

He remembered Macdonnell asking him for a piece 
of glass, and witness gave him the piece produced, 
which he found in the room after he had left. 

On going into the room he used to notice papers, 
like bills of exchange, on the table. 

He remembered once Macdonnell receiving two 
telegrams. He last saw Bidwell on the Ist March. 

Macdonnell left on the 3rd March, sending his 
baggage off in two cabs and walking away himself. 
He left no address, but said he was going to Paris but 
would return that same night. Witness said upon 
that, “You are a very quick traveller.” He gave 
witness some directions about a dispatch-box before 
he went away. 
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After he had gone, witness found in the bedroom 
and sitting-room several foreign newspapers. 

On first coming to the hotel he gave witness £170 
in gold to get changed for Bank of England notes. 
Witness did so. 

Cross-examined. Macdonnell was almost always 
writing in the bedroom, and with the blinds down. 
Witness sometimes went in to ask for orders without 
being rung for. His suspicions had been excited 
before Bidwell went away. 

Referring to the sheet of glass produced, witness 
said he took it out of a picture frame in his own room. 
He never saw the glass used for any purpose. 

He had seen George Bidwell write in the bedroom, 
and Bidwell and Macdonnell were usually together 
either in the bedroom or the sitting-room. 


THomMAS BrRowN BARNARD, salesman to Messrs. 
Newton & Co., tailors, Hanover Square, said he knew 
George Bidwell as Horace Arthur. 

He called there on the Ist May last year and ordered 
£34 worth of clothes. Being asked for a reference, he 
paid £10 on account. He called and tried the clothes 
on, and afterwards paid for them. Witness did not 
see him again until the 6th December, when he gave 
an order for more clothes. 

On the 12th December he called again, accompanied 
by Macdonnell, whom witness knew by the name of 
Mapleson. 
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The firm also made clothes for Noyes, who was 
known as Mr. E. F. Williams, to the amount 
of £21 15s. Od., for which he paid on the 4th 
January. 

He saw George Bidwell about the 21st December, 
who then gave an order for a dressing-gown as a present. 
Towards the end of January George Bidwell gave an 
order for a hunting suit, which he directed to be sent 
to the Rugby railway station. On that day he paid 
£50 on account. The hunting suit was sent to Rugby 
on the 18th February, and witness afterwards learned 
from him that he had received it. 

On the 4th March witness received a letter in pencil 
from him, signed “ H. Arthur,’ in consequence of 
which he altered a coat as requested. Next day he 
called on their shop in a very agitated state, and paid 
his account, taking away with him the clothes they 
had made for him, some of which, in the possession 
of the police, witness still recognised. 


Ann Tuomas said she lived at 21, Enfield Road, 
Haggerston, in April last, and knew Austin Bidwell, 
George Bidwell, and Macdonnell. She saw George 
Bidwell first. He took apartments in her house in 
April, 1872, engaging to leave at any time. He gave 
the name “ Mr. Anthony,’ and was accompanied by 
another person. 

While George Bidwell lodged there, Austin Bidwell 
and Macdonnell visited him every day. 
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A parcel came for a Mr. Warren, which she took up 
to them. It was kept. 

Bidwell remained with her a little more than a 
week. When he left she missed a latch-key, which. 
she afterwards received back in a letter dated from 
the Terminus Hotel, London Bridge, in which the 
writer expressed his obligations for her kindness and 
attention to himself and his friends during their stay, 
adding that everything in her house was neat, and 
the cooking was superb. 

After George Bidwell left, Austin Bidwell called 
and took away some things. In March last she 
received a letter from Mr. Anthony (otherwise George 
Bidwell), from Edinburgh, dated the 14th, in which 
he stated that it was his intention to return to his 
old lodgings in her house in a day or two. Witness 
had no room at that time, but she engaged a bed 
and a sitting-room for him at a neighbour’s opposite, 
and wrote to him in Edinburgh to that effect. 


GrorGE C. Oxez, Chief Clerk to the Lord Mayor 
at the Mansion House, produced the original deposition 
taken by him at the Justice Room, of a witness named 
James M‘Kelvie, an Edinburgh detective, who had 
died since the committal of the prisoners for trial. 
M‘Kelvie said : 

‘““T am a private detective officer, residing at 120, 
Nicholson Street, Edinburgh. I received certain in- 
formation from Gibson, Craig & Co., of Edinburgh, 
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Writers to the Signet, and in consequence of this I 
watched the house, No. 22, Cumberland Street, Edin- 
burgh, on Wednesday last, 2nd April, from about 
10.25 in the morning. It is a private house. 

‘The prisoner came out of the house to the door, 
looked round, and went back again. He remained 
in about twenty minutes, and then he came out, and 
from his appearance I suspected he was George Bidwell. 
I watched him and saw where he went. He posted a 
letter in a pillar-box, and then he went to a stationer’s 
shop and then to a baker’s shop. 

“When standing at the door he looked round and 
came out and went round the corner, and in about 
twenty yards he set off to run about as hard as he 
could. I ran after him. He ran into a blacksmith’s 
shop, from which he turned back and passed me. I 
took no notice of him as he did so. 

“He walked on a little and then started to run 
again. He then ran down Drummond Place and 
Scotland Street. He went through Scotland Street 
Lane, over the church railings, and jumped over 
several stone walls one after the other. I followed 
him, and went through a private house into Scotland 
Street again. I got round to the street by another 
way, and so into the street as soon as he. 

*“T ran him to Duncan Street, Stockbridge, in 
which he came to a standstill and could run no further. 
He made several thrusts at me with a stick which 
he had in his hand. I took out of my pocket a small 


oO 
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baton and held it as if it were a pistol, and told him 
to stand and be a gentleman and give me his hand, 
to be a brother and not a coward. I got hold of his 
hand and held him. I called him brother because I 
fancied he gave me a masonic sign. 

‘“* T got assistance and drove him in a cab to Messrs. 
Gibson, Craig & Co.’s office, and said: ‘ You are George 
Bidwell. You are wanted for the forgery on the 
Bank of England.’ He spoke some foreign language, 
and I did not know what he said. I understood him 
to say that he was not a Fenian. I said: ‘I know 
that ; I am not looking for any Fenians.’ 

‘When I got him to the office I asked whether 
he could give any account of himself, and why he 
ran over those private grounds and stone walls, and 
he would not give me any answer. A few minutes 
afterwards he said he was subject to giddiness in the 
head, and took to those fits of running off. I asked 
him what I might call him, and he said: ‘ You may 
call me James if you like.’ He would give no answer 
to any question after that. 

‘‘ He spoke in very broken English, likea Frenchman. 
I gave him a book to read. He said that either his 
father or his mother belonged to France, and the 
other to Germany. He also said he had been to Paris. 

“T told him there was an old friend of his doing 
five years there just now. I bound up his leg, which 
was cut and bleeding. 

“He was then handed over to the police of 
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Edinburgh, and I had nothing more to do with 
him. 

“The stationer’s shop into which I saw him go 
was kept by Mr. Anderson. I did not search him or 
the lodgings. I only watched the lodgings.” 


JoHN ROBERT GRAY, assistant to Messrs. Hawes 
& Sons, jewellers, 14, Cranbourne Street, said that 
in December last he sold a watch to a person giving 
the name of George Bidwell, and the address 87, 
Upper Gloucester Place. The same person called 
again on the 29th January, when witness sold him 
a brilliant ring for 100 guineas. He paid with a 
bank-note for £100 and £5 in gold. 

He also sold him a carbuncle and diamond suite 
for 50 guineas. He paid that sum in gold. The same 
day witness paid the £100 note into his masters’ 
account at the City Bank. He afterwards saw the 
jewellery he sold to George Bidwell at the Mansion 
House, and he identified it. | 


HELEN VERNON (recalled), said the suite and the 
watch were those which had been given to her by 
George Bidwell some time in February. 


WALTER Weston Goss, cashier at the Bond Street 
Branch of the City Bank, deposed that Messrs. Hawes 
& Sons kept an account there, and that on the 29th 
January a £100 bank-note was paid to the credit of 
their account. 
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This was one of the notes paid to Macdonnell at 
the bank on the 28th January, in exchange for gold. 


Witt1amM GARDNER said he was in the service of 
his father, a commission agent and diamond merchant 
in Edinburgh. In February last he was living in 
Barnsbury, and in consequence of a letter he went 
to 17, St. James’s Place on the evening of the 27th. 
He asked for Mr. Macdonnell, and was taken to a room 
on the ground floor where he saw the prisoner of that 
name. He showed him some diamonds. After look- 
ing at them, prisoner asked him to call again next 
morning. Witness did so, and the prisoner purchased 
one large and three small diamonds for £300. He gave 
him in payment three £100 bank-notes. Witness made 
out a bill, and handed him a receipt for the money. 

On that occasion Macdonnell showed him a dressing- 
bag which he said had been given to him. 

Witness returned to the house in the afternoon 
at Macdonnell’s request, and saw the prisoner George 
Bidwell in company with Macdonnell. Bidwell looked 
-at some diamonds, but declined to purchase any. 


BENJAMIN NATHAN, diamond merchant, St. James’s 
Terrace, Lambeth Road, said that on the 24th August 
last he was at Messrs. Welby’s shop, in Garrick Street, 
and saw there the prisoner George Bidwell. He sold 
some diamonds to him for £63. He gave the name 
of Charles Warren, and the address, Charing Cross 
Hotel. 
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He subsequently made appointments to meet him 
at that and other hotels. 

On the 6th March last he saw him at Messrs. Welby’s 
again. They went to Bibra’s Hotel in St. Martin’s 
Lane, where he sold him four diamond lockets, two 
pearl pins, one turquoise and pearl pin in the shape 
of a parrot, a small keyless watch, a gold necklet with 
three or four hooks to hold lockets, and a vinaigrette. 
The bill came to £114, which the prisoner paid him. The 
prisoner appeared somewhat excited on that occasion. 


JOHN HENRY WELBY, a wholesale diamond merchant 
in Garrick Street, Covent Garden, said George Bidwell 
and George Macdonnell were both at his place of 
business in February last. They had come previously, 
but no business had been done. 

On the 6th March he remembered seeing George 
Bidwell and the witness Mr. Nathan in his shop. 
The prisoner whom he knew in the name of Warren 
selected some diamonds to the value of £280. He 
paid for them in Dutch bank-notes. 


Epwarp Francis GEDGE, an underwriter at the 
Royal Exchange Assurance Office, said he knew 
Macdonnell. On the 24th February last he called 
there and asked to have some American bonds, in 
a packet addressed to New York, insured. 

Witness filled up a slip containing the numbers of 
the bonds which the prisoner had called over to him 
from the bonds themselves. The policy was made 
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out in the name of E. N. Hills, and the sum insured 
was £2,100. He signed the slip “ For E. N. Hills, 
George Macdonnell.”” The policy was never called for. 

He subsequently instructed him to insure other 
bonds to the value of £3,600 in the name of ‘‘ A Biron 
Bidwell, New York.’ The prisoner on that occasion 
brought a slip with the numbers of the bonds already 
written. 


- Gzror@se Pretrer RicHarpson, a clerk in the Royal 
Exchange Assurance Office, said he saw Macdonnell 
on the 25th February when he came about the second 
policy mentioned by Mr. Gedge. The prisoner 
requested witness to take charge of the two policies, 
as he said he was going abroad for some time with 
Mr. Hills. 


Rosert C. M. Bow zs said in April last he was 
a banker in the Strand. He had never seen the 
prisoner Austin Bidwell. He denied that the prisoner 
had withdrawn £7,500 from his bank, as he had repre- 
sented to the manager of the Continental Bank. 
No one named Bidwell, Horton, or Warren, ever 
banked with him. 


Henry Harris, counter manager of Messrs. Baum 
& Son, money changers, 58, Lombard Street, deposed 
that he knew the prisoner George Bidwell by the 
name of Nichol or Nichols. He first saw him on the 
30th November last, when he changed £400 in Bank 
of England notes into foreign money for him. 
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On the 2lst January he saw him again, and sold 
him £1,220 worth of French gold and notes, for which 
he paid in bank-notes. 

On the 24th January he saw a person who 
gave the name and address as it now appeared in 
their books—“ Voges, 28, George Street, Manchester 
Square,” for whom he exchanged £500 in bank-notes 
into Dutch money. 

On the 8th February he saw George Bidwell again. 
On that occasion he brought £250 in English gold, 
and witness gave him Austrian and Dutch peDey 
in exchange. 

On the 10th he came again and brought £170 in 
bank-notes, which he exchanged for foreign money. 
On the 28th February he saw him again, when he 
brought £200 in bank-notes. He said he wanted to 
exchange them for light English gold, remarking that 
he wanted to pay pack in his own coin a friend who 
had a day or two previously given him light gold. 
Witness took him to Messrs. Barclays Bank and got 
the notes exchanged for him. 


Harotp ANTHONY SmiTH, clerk to Messrs. Baring 
Bros., said on the 29th January last he received an 
application for a letter of credit for £1,000 on New 
York. The person applying for it gave the name of 
E. N. Hills, and it was made payable to J. W. Nixon 
of New York. The applicant, being asked his address, 
replied “ Brighton.’ Witness enquired if that was 
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sufficient, and he replied that it was. The letter was 
paid for in ten bank-notes for £100 each. 
These notes had been paid to Macdonnell on the 
28th in exchange for gold. 


JAMES SEARLE, junior, said he was a stockbroker 
at Bartholomew House, in partnership with Mr. 
Watson. Macdonnell came to their office on the 21st 
February and asked if they were members of the 
Stock Exchange and stock and share brokers. He 
said they were, and enquired in turn his name and 
who had introduced him to them. He replied that 
he had just arrived from abroad, and was staying 
at Chislehurst, and he could give no introduction. 

Witness told him it was not their custom to do 
business with anyone without an introduction. He 
answered that he did not know that it was necessary, 
and that he intended to purchase £10,000 worth of 
American bonds, and that he would pay for them 
immediately in banknotes or gold. Witness still 
declined to do business with him without an intro- 
duction, and he left. 

Next day the prisoner brought to them a letter of 
credit on Messrs. J. S. Morgan & Co., and they, knowing 
that Messrs. J. 8. Morgan did not grant such letters 
until after an enquiry, consented to take that as 
sufficient introduction. They purchased for him 
£10,000 worth of American bonds, for which he duly 
paid. On the Ist March he came again and said he 
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had £20,000 to invest. He did not make any purchase 
on that occasion. 


ALFRED JosEPH BaxeEr, clerk to Messrs. Jay, Cooke, 
M‘Culloch & Co., American bankers, Lombard Street, 
deposed that he knew the prisoner Austin Bidwell 
under the name of F. A. Warren, and first saw him 
some time in May, 1872. He next saw him in August, 
with reference to the purchase of some Portuguese 
stock. He first saw the prisoner Noyes on the 9th 
January, and afterwards on twelve different occasions, 
when he purchased American bonds on behalf of 
C. J. Horton. 


Cross-examined, he said that Austin Bidwell made 
several purchases of bonds in May, August and 
September, 1872. American bonds were purchased 
to a very large amount in the City. Last year witness’s 
house alone put upon the market 75 million dollars 
of United States bonds. 

Witness at first understood that Noyes himself 
was Mr. Horton, but prisoner afterwards told him 
his name was Noyes and he was a clerk of Mr. Horton’s. 
On one occasion he said his master was about to take 
an office in the Poultry. There was nothing at all 
unusual about any of the transactions of the prisoners. 


Re-examined by Mr. Giffard, he said, on the 28th 
February, the day before Noyes was arrested, that 
prisoner ordered the firm to purchase $25,000 in 
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American bonds, and such purchase was effected, ; 
but the bonds were never delivered. 


AuFRED LipINGTON, chief cashier to Messrs. Clews, 
Habicht & Co., American bankers, Old Broad Street, 
said he knew the prisoner George Bidwell by the name 
of W. J. Spaulding. He bought some bonds from 
them in January last and paid with six £100 notes. 

These were notes received by Macdonnell at the 
bank in exchange for gold. 

A few days afterwards he called again and paid a 
small balance due to the firm. He afterwards brought 
three bills of exchange, and asked witness whether 
they were good acceptances. Witness promised to 
enquire, and he left them. He subsequently brought 
eight or ten other bills for discount. 

These were the bills produced by the American 
witness, Mr. Dunean. 

Witness enquired if he had not a banking account, 
and he replied: ‘‘ Not at present.” Witness asked 
him to sign his name and address in their signature 
book, and he wrote: ‘“ W. J. Spaulding, Brighton.” 
Witness said Brighton was a large place and they must 
have some further address. Prisoner said it was 
sufficient. and any letter or telegram so addressed 
would reach him. The firm eventually declined to 
discount the bills. 


ALBERT JORDAN, another clerk to Messrs. Clews, 
Habicht & Co., said he was present when the bonds 
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referred to were delivered to George Bidwell. He 
identified from the package addressed to “G. C. 
Brownell, New York,’ some of the bonds so sold 
to the prisoner. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ribton, he said he remem- 
bered seeing Noyes on the 5th February, when he 
told him he was clerk to Mr. Horton. He afterwards 
received a letter from him, signed “‘ For C. J. Horton, 
K. Noyes.” He gave as a reference the Continental 
Bank, and witness accompanied him there. He was 
there identified as Horton’s clerk. Noyes told him 
that Horton was an American merchant then staying 
at the Terminus Hotel, London Bridge. 


Henry WEsT said he was a clerk to Messrs. J. S. 
Morgan & Co., American merchants. He knew the 
prisoner George Macdonnell. He called on Messrs. 
Morgan on the Ist February, and wanted to open an 
account with them for a sum of £1,280. Witness 
said it was usual, before doing business, to receive 
some reference, and the prisoner then produced a 
letter of credit from their Paris correspondents. 
They consented for the time to receive £1,280 on 
deposit and promised to make further enquiries. On 
the 20th February witness handed him back the money 
by a cheque on the London Joint Stock Bank. He 
gave them a receipt. 


THOMAS STRAKER, an engraver and printer, at 16, 
Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, said he knew the prisoner 
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George Bidwell by the name of Brooks. He called 
upon him about the 18th December and said he had 
been recommended to him by Messrs. Nelson. He 
brought two copperplates with blank bill forms on 
them and asked witness whether he did copperplate 
work. 

Witness replied that he did, and prisoner enquired 
what he would make him 500 impressions for. He 
said 15s. One of the plates had the figure 1 upon it, 
and the other had the word “ First,’’ and the prisoner 
desired that this arrangement should be reversed. 
Witness said that he could easily do that, but that 
he could not execute the work before Christmas. 

The prisoner urged him to do the work before that 
date, and promised to give him 5s, extra if he did. 
Some of the forms were ready the day before Christmas 
Day and were delivered to the prisoner. Afterwards 
he printed some forms with the word ‘‘ Second ”’ and 
the figure 2 upon them. 

He saw the prisoner early in January, when he 
ordered him to print a few copies. He next gave 
him orders to engrave some names of places on separate 
slips of copper—namely, Cairo, Bombay, Hong Kong, 
Valparaiso, Yokohama, and Alexandria. Some of 
them were afterwards inserted in the bill forms. 

He also engraved for him the names of the Union 
Bank of London and the London and Westminster 
Bank, and printed them on the body of the bills. 

On one occasion he brought him four plates with 
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ornamental scrolls on them, and the prisoner selected 
other scrolls from his pattern book. He put impres- 
sions of some of those scrolls upon the bill forms. 

He also engraved for the prisoner two plates of 
bill forms, and made impressions of them. In the 
centre of the scrolls he printed the names respectively 
of H. C. Streeter, T. Perkins, D. R. Howell, and Juan 
Perez, which were inserted in the bills. Witness 
made a mistake in spelling the name Juan Perez, on 
which the prisoner was very cross and the work had 
to be done again. 

The last time he saw him was the 22nd or 23rd 
February. On an average he used to see him twice 
a week. He told witness he was getting up samples 
of bills of exchange. 

On the last occasion he took away all the bill forms 
and plates, with the exception of four scroll blocks 
which he left behind by accident. He asked witness 
to show him how to erase the bills from the plates 
and witness did so, remarking after the operation 
that he could not produce another impression of that 
same bill if he paid him £100 for doing it. No suspicion 
was excited at the time. He did him about 100 
copies. 

Witness was shown twenty-three of the forged 
bills, upon which he identified impressions of the 
various stamps he had made for the prisoner. He also 
said they were all written on blank forms supplied 
by him. 
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The bills were as follows:—One for £2,500 dated 
Hamburg, 26th December, drawn by Oppenheim & 
Co., and purporting to be accepted by the London and 
Westminster Bank ; one for £143 9s. 6d., and two for 
£1,000 each, dated Cairo, 30th December, drawn by 
T. Perkins and accepted at the Bank of Belgium and 
Holland; three for £1,000 each, dated Valparaiso, 
December 18th, drawn by C. H. Streeter and accepted 
by the London and Westminster Bank; three for 
£1,000 each, dated Yokohama, December 18th, drawn 
by D. R. Howell and accepted by the London and 
Westminster Bank; one for £2,000 and another for . 
£1,500, and a third for £1,000, dated Valparaiso, 
November 18th, drawn by H. C. Streeter and accepted 
by the London and Westminster Bank; seven for 
£1,000 each, dated Bombay, January 16th, drawn by 
Juan Perez and accepted by the Union Bank of 
London ; and three for £1,000 each, dated Valparaiso, 
December 28th, drawn by H. C. Streeter and accepted 
by the London and Westminster Bank. 

When the bills left his hands they were blank, and 
were just such as Messrs. Waterlow or any other 
firm might show to their customers as specimens. 


The Court Adjourned. 


SEVENTH Day, Monpay, August 25, 1873. 


WILLIAM MITCHELL, a die-sinker and stamp-cutter 
in Bell Alley, Moorgate Street, was called. He said 
he remembered the prisoner George Bidwell coming 
to his shop in November last, and giving an order for 
an endorsement stamp. On the bill produced for 
_ £1,000 there was an impression from the die which 
he cut for the prisoner. 


Cross-examined by the prisoner George Bidwell, 
in the temporary absence of his counsel : 


The witness gave reasons for believing that the 
stamp on the bill was that from the die which he cut 
for him, and that Bidwell was the man who brought 
him the order. The man had then no whiskers, 
but he had a moustache. The words were cut in 
very ordinary block letters, and there were similar 
letters in type. 

He had very little doubt that the words in question 
could be printed in ordinary type, but it was impossible 
to fit up words to the same dimensions, having regard 
to the relative distances, in the same way witness’s 
stamp was fitted up. Supposing the stamp had been 
lost, another could have been made, but the engraver 
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would have required something to guide him as to 
the relative distances of the letters. 


Grorae BooLeE CHALLONER, one of the late firm 
of Nelson & Co., of Oxford Arms Passage, Paternoster 
Row, said George Bidwell on the 9th December last 
called and gave him, without any name, an order 
for an electroplate to be copied from a paper which 
he produced. Witness was ordered to set it up in 
type from which an electroplate was to be made. 
The prisoner gave no name or address, but a payment 
of 2s. on account. Nothing further passed on that 
occasion. 

Witness afterwards executed the order, mounting 
the plate on a piece of wood, and then took a proof 
from it. In correcting the proof he made an alteration 
of a single letter. .A few days afterwards the prisoner 
George Bidwell called for the stamp, and witness gave 
it to him with some printing ink for which he asked, 
and some brass rules from which lines could be 
printed. 

He saw him again on the 28th January, when he 
brought witness four forms of bills of exchange, which 
he wished to be imitated as nearly as possible with type, 
which he selected. This was executed, and fifty copies 
of it were printed, the bill forms being left with witness 
meanwhile. One of them was headed ‘“‘ Calais,’? and 
that was executed. The prisoner had corrected the 
proof of that one, after which a few impressions were 
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taken. He selected six scrolls from a specimen book, 
and took four of them away. 

“ne prisoner called at various times until nearly 
the end of February. In December witness had a 
conversation with him about lithography. The 
prisoner produced some lithographed forms of bills, 
and asked witness if he knew any lithographer in the 
neighbourhood. Witness in reply mentioned the name 
of Mr. Straker, of Ivy Lane. On the 28th January 
the prisoner paid a sovereign on account, and gave 
the name J. R. Nelson, adding that he was staying 
at Brighton. 

Witness being now shown a batch of forged bills, 
said he found on them an impression of the German 
endorsement stamp he had cut for George Bidwell. 


Mr. Poland said that included the bill mentioned 
in the indictment. 


The device in the corner of one of the forged bills 
_ produced, witness said, was printed from an impression 
of the bill forms he had set up for the prisoner. It 
was a bill for £900 drawn in Amsterdam in January last. 


Cross-examined by George Bidwell, witness said his 
place of business was not far from Straker’s in Ivy 
Lane, and that he, Bidwell, was the man who gave 
the name of Nelson. Witness did not see him at 
Straker’s. He next saw him (Bidwell) at the Mansion 
House, as he was being put to the Bar of the Justice 


Room. 
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The impressions on the forged bills were so like 
those of the plate witness made for the prisoner, that 
even a mistake was imitated, if it was an imitation. 
They appeared to be impressions from the type which 
witness set up. The mistake was in German, and 
the witness, not being acquainted with German, did 
not perceive it at the time. The form was set up 
in type, the like of which could be procured from any 
other printing office. 


WILLIAM CHESHIRE, an engraver in Paternoster 
Row, said he knew the prisoner George Bidwell, and 
saw him at his shop between December and February. 
He came in December and gave an order for some 
lettering for the names of various Continental towns, 
and wished them done in fancy type, including 
Amsterdam, . Liibeck, Bremen, Hamburg, Berlin, and 
others. A drawing was prepared with a view of 
submitting to George Bidwell. 

Witness afterwards executed it, and Bidwell called 
and took the blocks away, paying for them and giving 
the name “ Bohn.” Witness did other work for the 
prisoner, and now produced twenty-five impressions 
from the stamps he cut for him. 


Cross-examined by George Bidwell, he said he saw 
him (George Bidwell) after his arrest, in a cell at the 
Mansion House. The prisoner was first brought from 
a cell and shown him, he being asked to take off 
his cap, and no other person being present. 
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Witness said he recognised him in a moment, though 
he looked ill and his appearance was changed. That 
was about four months after having first seen him. 
He had not the smallest doubt that the prisoner 
George Bidwell was the man. 


JaMES DatrTon, who was quite deaf and partly 
dumb, was examined through an interpreter by the 
finger alphabet. He said he was an engraver and 
woodcutter at 21, Paternoster Row, of the firm of 
Carter & Dalton. 

During last November he first saw the prisoner 
George Bidwell. On the 4th December the prisoner 
called and showed him two pieces of paper with 
scrolls onthem. On the 7th December he gave witness 
an order to print the words “‘ London & Westminster 
Bank,” and for some Dutch lettering. On the 9th 
he had an order from him for the words ‘‘ Hamburg 
Banking Company,” and “ Paid,” and he identified 
a forged bill, part of which, he said, was printed 
from one of his blocks. 

On the 16th January he received an order for an 
acceptance book in the name of “Smith, Payne & 
Smith,” and he identified a proof taken from the 
block which he had executed for George Bidwell. 

From time to time, he said, George Bidwell gave 
him pieces of paper from which he was to print. The 
prisoner, when he called, communicated with witness 
by writing on slips of paper, and witness produced 
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some of the original writing from which he had to 
engrave. 

The prisoner took some pains on his visits to make 
witness understand the German lettering. He gave 
one order, on the 17th December, which witness 
handed to another person to execute because it was 
in Dutch lettering. 

Witness put in an authentic list of the work he 
did, from which it appeared that each of the forged 
bills had upon it some of the work he had done for 
the prisoner. 


Cross-examined, he said he could fix the dates 
on which the work was done by him for the prisoner. 
The order, “London & Westminster Bank,” he 
said, was given on 7th December. He pointed out 
peculiarities in the forged bills by which he identified 
the work he had done for the prisoner, and explained 
that it ought to have been done in brass instead of 
wood, in which he was asked to do it, for in brass, 
he said, the lettering would have been sharper and 
more definite. . 

He said he cut a great many dates and numbers, 
running through a month, but they were all separate. 


Henry GEORGE Evans, a wood engraver at New 
Court, Farringdon Street, was called, and recognised 
the written order Mr. Dalton gave him for some work 
on the 7th December, and he produced a_ proof 
impression from one of the blocks he cut for him. 
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Being shown some of the forged bills he said he 
recognised the impression of an endorsement made 
from the engraving he cut. 


GrorGcE E. RussEiy proved that in September last 
he was in the employment of Messrs. Wyon, engravers. 
He remembered the prisoner George Bidwell coming 
to them at the latter end of August, and giving an 
order for some address cards in the name of ‘“‘ George 
Bidwell.” 

He afterwards brought a seal to be engraved, with 
a monogram and coat-of-arms. He had asked witness 
to look into a heraldic work for the name of Bidwell. 
Witness found several persons of that name, and the 
prisoner selected the arms of one, which he instructed 
him to engrave on the seal, and also to make a painting 
on vellum. 

He gave two addresses, one being ‘‘ No. 1, Langham 
Street,” and the other “‘ Hotel de PEurope, Havre.” 
Witness afterwards received a letter from him from 
abroad on the 13th December, from the Grand Hotel de 
Paris, Trouville, requesting him to send the seal there. 

The seal was engraved with the monogram on one 
‘side and the coat-of-arms on the other, and he sent 
them to him in a registered letter, receiving afterwards 
a written acknowledgment from him. 


JONATHAN Pops, a City Police Constable, said that 
on the lst March the prisoner Noyes was given into 
his custody at the Continental Bank, Lombard Street, 
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and that he found upon him at the police station a 
cheque for £100 on that bank—drawn by C. J. Horton, 
payable to self or order, and endorsed by Horton— 
£110 in bank-notes, and a case containing papers which 
he afterwards handed to Sergeant Spittle. 

The prisoner was transacting business at. the time 
at the counter of the bank, and his first exclamation 
at the time was that witness had not the right to 
take him without a warrant. 


JOHN SPITTLE, a City Detective Sergeant, said that 
he told the prisoner Noyes, on the day of his arrest, 
that he had given an address at Durrant’s Hotel, 
though he had left that hotel three weeks before. 
The prisoner afterwards said that he had no settled 
address. He added that if he had an opportunity 
he might find Horton. 

He was eventually charged and examined before 
the Lord Mayor, when he explained that the reason 
for giving as his address Durrant’s Hotel was that 
Horton had told him to go back there. 

f On the 6th March witness went to Euston Square 
Station at 3.30 in the afternoon, having followed 
there the witness Helen Vernon and the man named 
Munier, who was carrying a leather bag with some- 
thing heavy in it. He took them both into custody, 
and then took possession of the bag. On examining 
it he found it contained £2,715 10s. in gold. Helen 
Vernon and Munier were afterwards taken before 
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the Lord Mayor and remanded for a week, when both 
were discharged, and Helen Vernon was afterwards 
examined as a witness for the prosecution. 

Witness then spoke to having, with Sergeant Smith, 
brought the prisoner George Bidwell to London from 
Edinburgh, after he had been arrested there by the 
witness M’ Kelvie. 

On the way to London, Bidwell said he supposed 
from what he had read in the newspapers that the 
man in custody in London was named Howe, and 
that the luggage belonged to Nelly, meaning the 
witness Helen Vernon. 

On being asked if he was a naturalised American, 
he begged to be excused answering the question, and 
it was not pressed. 

At the police station in London, on being asked his 
name, he said he would rather not give it.at that time. 
He gave an address in Cumberland Street, Edinburgh, 
but without any number. 

Witness produced copies of the Daily Telegraph from 
the 6th to the 11th January last, containing an adver- 
tisement of Noyes’ for a situation of trust or partner- 
ship—“ in a light business and requiring a capital of 
not more than £300.” 


Ann Laverock, of 22, Cumberland Street, Edin- 
burgh, recognised George Bidwell as a person to whom 
she let lodgings on the 11th March last, he giving 
the name of Coutant. 
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He brought a portmanteau and said he had come 
from Rotterdam, and that he had been sea-sick on 
crossing. She asked if he was a Frenchman. He said 
no, but he said his parents were French. He stayed 
in her house until the 2nd April. 


Davip FeEerauson, a Detective Police Officer in 
Edinburgh, proved that he searched George Bidwell’s 
lodgings there after his arrest, and found among other 
things a letter which he handed over to the police 
authorities. He also found on his person a quantity 
of jewellery, diamonds, and some money. 


MicuaEL Haypon, a City Detective Sergeant, 
deposed that he went to Havana about the 13th 
April, and saw the prisoner Austin Bidwell in custody 
there. 

He was subsequently given into the charge of witness 
and Sergeant Green, and brought to England. He 
found on him six American bonds for $1,000 each, 
two for $500 each, one for $100, and some jewellery 
and money. JBefore he went to Havana witness 
searched Macdonnell’s luggage, and found a letter 
to him from Austin Bidwell. 


SAMUEL WILSON Rosrnson said he lived in Glasgow, 
and in the course of May, 1872, he took a voyage 
to South America in the vessel Lusitania. The 
prisoners Austin and George Bidwell and Macdonnell 
were among his fellow passengers. 
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He knew Austin Bidwell as Henry Amidown, 
Macdonnell as Gregory Morris, and George Bidwell as 
Mr. Gillmore. As the voyage came to an end, and 
just before the vessel arrived at Rio, Macdonnell, in 
the name of the passengers, wrote a letter of thanks 
to the captain. 


CHARLES CHABOT, a handwriting expert, said he 
had examined various documents proved to be in the 
handwriting of Austin Bidwell, including his name 
in the signature book of the Western Branch of the 
Bank of England and the Continental Bank, various 
credit slips and several letters to Colonel Francis. 

Taking into his hand the forged bill upon which 
the indictment was framed, and other bills, he said 
the endorsements “‘ F. A. Warren’’ upon them were 
in the same handwriting. The letters found in Mac- 
donnell’s luggage and signed ‘“ Austin’’ were also 
written by him. The signatures of the cheques 
““F. A. Warren’ and “C. J. Horton” were un- 
doubtedly in his handwriting. 

He had also looked at the letter of thanks to the 
captain of the Lusitania, some insurance slips, and 
a receipt for a cheque given by Messrs. Morgan & Co., 
all of which had been proved to be in the prisoner 
Macdonnell’s handwriting. 

He believed the body of the bill for £1,000, the 
subject of the indictment, and the signature to it, 
‘H. C. Streeter,’’ were written by Macdonnell. The 
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same remark applied to eight others of the bills alleged 
to have been drawn by H. C. Streeter. 

The letter to Mr. de Wael, a banker in Holland, 
signed ‘‘ F, A. Warren,” and dated “‘ November 30th, 
1872,” was, he believed, written by Macdonnell. He 
had likewise seen a large number of letters written 
by George Macdonnell to Helen Vernon, and other 
admitted handwriting of that prisoner. The signature 
*“* H. J. Spaulding ’’ to one of the bills was undoubtedly 
by the same person, as was also the filling up of two 
forged bills on the Bank of Belgium and Holland. 

The letters to Colonel Francis, dated from 
Birmingham between the 24th January and 27th 
February last, purporting to come from “F. A. 
Warren,” and containing most of the ear bills, 
were all written by George Bidwell. 

The same observation applied to the body of the 
cheques on the Western Branch of the Bank of 
England, while the endorsements to those cheques 
were, for the most part, in the handwriting of George 
Macdonnell. He had also examined various letters 
to different persons in America, and he believed they 
were all written by George Bidwell. 

Looking at the credit slips on the Continental Bank 
signed by Noyes on behalf of C. J. Horton, the agree- 
ment proved to have been executed by him, and a 
letter signed ‘“ Ed.,” enclosing a draft for £1,000 
to a relative in America, he expressed his conviction 
that they were all in the handwriting of Noyes, as 
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were also the bodies of the various cheques on the 
Continental Bank. 

The telegram from ‘‘ Spaulding, Langham Hotel,” 
to “‘ Edward Hills, Clarendon Hotel, New York,” 
was in George Bidwell’s handwriting. That from 
George Macdonnell to ‘‘ E. N. Hills, St. Denis Hotel, 
New York,” was in that of Macdonnell’s. 


Cross-examined by Mr. M’Intyre. 


Witness said he had had no assistance from other 
experts in making that investigation. He believed 
all the signatures to the cheques on the Western 
Branch of the Bank of England had been written 
by Warren (Austin Bidwell) at one sitting. He had 
seen altogether about 140 bills, all bearing the endorse- 
ment “‘ F. A. Warren.”? Some of those endorsements 
were in Austin Bidwell’s handwriting, but the great 
majority of them were not. The signature “C. J. 
Horton’ to the cheques on the Continental Bank 
were all in the handwriting of Austin Bidwell and 
were, he should say, written at one time. 


CHARLES ANTHONY Pyez, clerk in the Western 
Branch of the Bank of England, proved that on the 
17th January last he cashed a cheque for £1,500 
signed ““F. A. Warren’”’ across the counter, giving 
in exchange ten notes for £100 each and one for £500. 
(Some of these notes were afterwards changed into forergn 
money at Messrs. Bawms’ by George Bidwell.) 
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PETER STEINMAYR, a waiter at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, deposed that he recognised the prisoner Noyes, 
who occupied a room there from the 30th January 
to the 28th February. He knew him by the name 
of Horton. He used to come three or four times a 
week in the middle of the day and stay on each occasion 
about half an hour. No books were kept in the room 
and there was no sign of any business being transacted. 


The Court Adjourned. 


EicutH Day, TuEspay, Avucust 26, 1873. 


Mr. GIFFARD, Q.C., put in several letters written 
by the prisoners, and they were read by Mr. Reap, 
the Deputy Clerk of Arraigns. The first was written 
by Noyes to a brother-in-law in America, enclosing 
a letter of credit for £1,000 obtained by him on the 
29th January from Messrs. Baring, Brothers. It was 
as follows :— 

“London, January 29th, 1873. 

‘DEAR Bro. JOHNNIE,—I have this day registered 
a letter to you, via John W. Nixon, of Naval Office 
Custom House, New York City, containing £1,000 
sterling, which you will collect to the best advantage. 
The bankers will charge from } to $% for collection. 
Before collecting it post yourself as to Exchange, 
so that they will not charge you exhorbitant rates. 
On it you will get two premiums London Exchange 
and premium on gold in Greenbacks. I think it 
will amount to about $5,500. I cannot tell exactly, 
but do the best you can. 

‘«‘ After you collect it, carry $400 over to Charles 
to pay Smith $750, and also he will pay that bond 
of $600 that father owes Henry Kennedy for that 
woodland. The bond is endorsed by John Maclean, 
so you see that Kennedy will sick of the prospect 
of getting hold on our homestead. 
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“The bond in Pratt Street let remain until my 
return. Take $250 yourself to buy your wife a 
$150 sewing machine, a suit of nice clothes for 
yourself, cotton cloth of which our Leiz will make 
for herself and mother undergarments, etc., as 
a present from me. Do not let Cos Jul or any one 
know but that you bought them yourself. Also 
deduct your and Leiz’s expenses to come to Spring- 
field and out home. Also hand Robert Chapman 
$50 if he should want it (I offered to lend him it). 
Take a receipt for it to pay to father when he can 
if Iam not home. 

“The balance you may place to my account in 
the First National Bank, Hartford, subject to 
being drawn by Leiz* in case of death to me or 
accident or long absence of six months. Make it 
draw interest. If they will not give interest, pay 
it into the Etna Bank. Hall will introduce you. 

“Say nothing to no one as to my whereabouts, 
not even Chas. I am trying to persuade a friend 
of mine, an English gentleman, to come to America 
and enter business. If I succeed it will perhaps 
throw us together. It is not certain when I return 
to America. These Englishmen are such sticklers 
for country, it is hard to start them. I confess I 
am beginning to like to stay in Europe. More anon 
next time. 

Yours as ever, Ep. 


*“ Call at registered letter department for it.” 


The next was one probably written in November 


* Noyes’ sister. 
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last, from Austin Bidwell to Macdonnell, in these 
terms :— 


*“* Monday, p.m. 5. 

“* My pEAR M.,—Yours of yester noon came to hand 
just now. I am more sorry than I can tell to hear 
you are suffering so much. Of course you know 
that you have my ardent sympathies and best wishes 
for a speedy restoration of your hitherto blooming 
health 

“*G. has just telegraphed you that we shall not wait 
until you are completely restored, and in answering 
it I trust that you will not be governed by any 
thought that we want you to come on at once; 
far from it; the first consideration is your health, 
and if necessary we will postpone business until 
Christmas, and if you require rest for ten days or 
more, for heaven’s sake take it, it might be highly 
dangerous for you to stir about. Then we have a 
good capital, and, when ready, can largely increase 
it on short order. 

“Above all things, if your health requires it let 
us wait, for business cannot be injured by delay, 
it is only a matter of rest for that time. If we delay 
I probably will come to Baden Baden for 5 or 6 
days. I can pass the time very well. I am happy 
to say that my pecker and finger in three or four 
days more will be entirely well. Hoping you may 
in a few days be able to say something, I remain, 
yours truly, A.” 


The next was one written by George Bidwell to 
Macdonnell, from Edinburgh, and addressed to Alfred 
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John Watson,* Post Office, New York. It was as 
follows :— 
‘“‘ Edinburgh, 11th March. 

“ Dzar M.,—Your Irish friends were too warm for 
me, but I avoided their attentions by coming over 
here, and shall remain quietly here until I hear 
from you. I had less money than I supposed, and 
have only, say, £7 on hand, but have £400 in 
valuables, but do not care to offer anything at present. 

‘You had better send me 100 in English or Francs 
Bank Notes not by registered letter dividing it 
into 3 sums one letter here, one to Copenhagen, 
one to Barcelona, all directed same name as on 
this. Do not telegraph. It may be some time 
before I reach home. Will write often directed 
same name as this but to Brevoort.” 


The next was also written by George Bidwell to 
Macdonnell. 
“Edinburgh, 13th March. 

“ DEAR M.,—I think you need have no more 
anxiety on my account as I feel quite sure of 
keeping my health intact. I send you a batch of 
news herewith, which I know will surprise you if not 
please you, and as I am in receipt of papers will 
keep you posted. 

“Tam very quietly and comfortably situated here 
and shall remain for some days ‘in status quo. 
In case you get these things all O.K. you had better 
lay mine and Fréres away, as in case I conclude 
to dispose of some valuables I have about me, I 


* There isa poe ad here, In Mr. da Costa’s evidence it is said to have 
been addressed to “ rge Macdonnell, Esq.” 
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shall makea dive for home in one or two weeks longer. 

**Of course I have no news of poor Nell, but think 
she will do well for herself, and can’t imagine on 
what grounds they hold on. Of course it was foolish 
for me to leave L., but my anxiety to attend to 
those matters there overcame other reasons. 

‘* Your friend has had a series of most extraordinary 
adventures since you saw him. A hell’s chase and 
no mistake. His nerves stood him through two 
taps on the shoulder and four encounters. He has 
been a Fenian, a priest, a professor, a Russian who 
could only speak ‘veree leetle Engles, mais un 
peu de Frangais et Allemand,’ a deaf and dumb man 
with a slate and pencil, all in the space of a week.” 


Enclosed in it were newspaper slips containing a 
report of the examination of the prisoner Noyes at 
the Mansion House. The next was written by and 
to the same person. 


“15th March. 

“IT forgot to mention that the numbers of those 
50 are advertised, which you bought, so you can 
act accordingly. This is 3 I sent to this address. 

“‘ T think I shall remain quietly until I hear from 
or see someone. It may be best to send someone 
over to get Nellie out of the way. Let someone 
go and tell her I have sent for her to go over to 
New York. She will go at once. My baggage 
seems to be all gone up. They can get track of 
her at 11, Duke’s Road, Euston Road, St. Pancras 
Church. 


Q 
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«¢ You may also write to Mr. Anthony, 21, Enfield 
Road, also same name here, directed Post Office, 
Pitt Street. You may mail me money, but send 
no one to me, as I will trust no one except my 
brothers. Donot on any account use the telegraph.” 


The next was also written by George Bidwell to 
Macdonnell, and enclosed other accounts of the 
examination of Noyes. 


«¢ Edinburgh, 18th March. 

“Dear M.—It made me nearly sick toread what I 
enclose, and as to the photos, I cannot understand 
it at all. I shall try to get hold of Nellie, although 
I may incur some risk by doing so; yet I shall be 
most cautious in my movements. I am fairly 
stuck for want of money, and cannot put up anything 
at present, so I shall lie quiet here for a few days 
and then go to London, as I have a letter from the 

~ lady with whom E. and I lodged last spring, and she 
has secured me rooms at a neighbour’s opposite her 
house. I have yet over £5. 

“It is all right as long as I keep inland, but the 
moment I touch the borders there is the devil to 
pay. I run through an awful gauntlet last week. 
Of course I should not have got Nell and myself 
into this damn stew but for my anxiety to get over 
there to attend to matters, and who would have 
dreamt they would take hold of her that way. 
There was a job put up from H gs, and I had 
a hard rub at Cx (meaning Charing Cross). I look 
at the personals in The Times every day, and in 
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case anyone comes over and does not hit me, a 
properly worded personal will do it. I prefer letters 
with small sums enclosed to A y, in London 
(last spring lodging), also here, as directed in my 
last. Also to same name. This is addressed at 
General P.O. here. This is my 4th., I am delaying, 
as every day dangers me. Of course it is impossible 
to say what move, or when I shall make one, but 
my present opinion is that I shall be in London 
when this reaches you. The telegraph and I suspect 
the post also is an open book for these parties. I 
suppose they have procured special permit. You 
might mail small letters to General P.O., London. 
I forgot to tell you I wrote 71, B——y about the 
thing sent, and signed C.M., as his brother, telling him 
to store until my brother the Maj. came or sent, 
and that my reason for writing was that I was not 
sure that the agt. who attended to it had written 
about it. You must keep a list of letters you send, 
as they may not reach me.” 


This concluded the case for the prosecution. 


A formal objection was taken by Mr. Metcalfe, 
Q.C., on the part of Macdonnell, that it had not been 
proved, in conformity with the Extradition Act, that 
the crime with which he was now charged was that 
for which his surrender was obtained in America, 
but 2¢ was overruled by the Judge. 


Q* 
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CLOSING SPEECH FOR THE PROSECUTION. 


Mr. GirraRp, Q.C., said he was entitled, under a 
recent statute, to elicit from his worthy friends on 
the other side whether they intended to call witnesses 
or not, and they having informed him that they were 
not about to present any further evidence to the Jury, 
it became his duty to close, with a few remarks, the 
case which he had presented for their decision. 

It was clear, as a matter of fact, that if the particular 
bill which they were now discussing was forged, and 
uttered in pursuance of a common design and scheme 
participated in by all the prisoners, all of them were 
equally guilty, though only one of them traced the 
forged signature upon it. 

The question, therefore, for the Jury, was whether 
or not any of the prisoners had participated in a 
design to forge and utter that among a great many 
other bills. Although the unity of design comprised, 
as he urged, the whole of the prisoners, yet the evidence 
applicable to each differed considerably, for each 
appeared to have played a distinct part in the drama. 
' The moral and legal culpability of each was, however, 
identical, for they were all tainted with the same guilty 
designs. 

A scheme of this character and magnitude was 
happily very rare, if not quite unknown, in this 
country, for it was almost incredible that persons like 
the prisoners should have sought to taint the whole 
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currency of commerce in this country by a portentous 
crime of this nature. The bank authorities had been 
twitted for being so easily led into a net of that 
kind, but let the Jury consider what were the circum- 
_ stances in which Colonel Francis, the Manager of the 
Western Branch, was placed. 

His customer was a person who professed to be con- 
ducting large commercial transactions in this country, 
and all over the Continent, and his bills were of 
the highest possible character and were paid with 
facility. 

If there had ever been any genuine business trans- 
acted by the prisoner Austin Bidwell, let him call 
witnesses to prove it, but in the absence of such 
witnesses he denounced that business as one for the 
mere manufacture of forged bills, and a device to 
dispose of the proceeds. 

Genuine bills to the amount of £8,000 or £9, 000 were 
first of all discounted by the Bank of England, and 
these bills, it had been proved, were purchased on 
the Continent by one or other of the prisoners. They 
not only established the credit of Warren at the bank, 
but they served as models for the ninety-four forged 
bills which were subsequently sent in. 

In the forged bill in question, the form upon which 
it was written and the various stamps upon its surface 
were purchased by George Bidwell, it was filled in 
and signed by Macdonnell, and it bore the endorsement 
of Austin Bidwell, to whose credit the amount of 
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the discount was placed. It was therefore shown in 
this one instance alone that three of the prisoners 
had been concerned in forging and uttering the 
bill. 

Upwards of £100,000 was obtained in all by these 
forgeries, and of this some £65,000 had been expended 
by Noyes in the purchase of American bonds, and 
£10,000 by Macdonnell, and the rest of it had gone 
in other directions, the whole of it having been drawn 
from the Western Branch, then paid into Horton’s 
account at the Continental Bank, and subsequently 
changed gold to notes, and vice versa. 

The examination of the witnesses had proved that 
Austin Bidwell had left England about the 21st 
January, but though absent he was still, nevertheless, 
engaged in the fraud, for he was found purchasing 
bills on the Continent, which served as models for their 
forged bills, and he had left behind him his cheque 
books on the Western Branch and the Continental 
Bank, all signed in blank, thus enabling the other 
conspirators to continue the work he had initiated. 
He, moreover, still participated in the proceeds of 
the forgery. 

As to George Bidwell, it was proved beyond question 
that he had purchased various stamps and plates 
from five different engravers, and that all those stamps 
appeared on the whole of the forged acceptances ; 
and that he had written from Birmingham to Colonel 
Francis the letters enclosing the bills, many of which 
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bear his endorsement. Macdonnell also had been 
shown to have filled in the bill forms and forged the 
names of the drawers and acceptors. 

Mr. Giffard then referred to the case of the prisoner 
Noyes, urging that, so far from being an innocent 
clerk, as was alleged, he was one of the most active 
participators in the fraud, and that, like the others, 
he shared in the profits. 

In conclusion, he advised the Jury to receive with 
great caution any statement which the prisoners, 
or any one of them, might make as to the guilt or 
innocence of the rest, observing that it would not be 
under oath, and that the person making it would 
not be exposed to any cross-examination and could 
not be interrogated by the Court. He asked the 
Jury to say by their verdict that all the prisoners had 
been engaged in one common design to commit a 
crime, the magnitude of which was almost unexampled 
in the history of this country. 


Mr. Mercatre, Q.C., addressing the Court, said he 
- had attended very carefully to the whole case on the 
part of Macdonnell, together with the summing up 
for the prosecution, and he did not think it would 
be attended with any good effect for him to address 
the Jury. More than that, Macdonnell himself desired 
to make a statement, with the consent of the Bench. 
Mr. Besley made a similar announcement on the part 
of the prisoner George Bidwell. 
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STATEMENT BY MACDONNELL. 


GzorcEe MacponnELL: The statement which I have 
to make to you, Gentlemen of the Jury, was alluded 
to towards the end of Mr. Giffard’s speech, and from 
what he said I perceive he has been informed, or 
conceived some idea himself, as to what it was my 
intention to say. 

He tells you that any statement which I make 
to you is not evidence, and can be received by you 
only with very great caution. I do not attempt to 
deny that; but nevertheless I think my statement 
will be so supported by the testimony which the 
prosecution has elicited, that it will merit at least a 
very careful consideration at your hands. 

I can easily concede that in my case it will be very 
difficult indeed to make any defence whatever ; but, 
as I believe no person is in a position to give so accurate 
and so faithful an account of this whole business as 
I am, I propose to show you that, in the case of one 
person at least, if I cannot show it by direct evidence, 
it is certainly worthy of considerable attention—I 
mean my proposition which refers to the very great 
probability of his entire innocence in the actual fraud. 
My only reason for making this statement is that the 
truth may be known with regard to him, for I am well 
aware that every word that I am saying to you now 
cuts from under my feet any hope that I may have 
entertained for myself. It seems to be the idea of 
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the prosecution—the idea which they have endeavoured 
by every means in their power to bring you to 
believe 


Mr. JusTicE ARCHIBALD: As I understand you to 
say that what you are now saying cuts away the ground 
for any defence from under your own feet, I can only 
allow you to address the Court on your own behalf, 
and not on behalf of any other person. I do not 
know to whom you are alluding, but each of the 
prisoners is represented by counsel, and if you propose 
to address the Jury on behalf of any other prisoner 
than yourself, I cannot allow you. 


MacponneE LL: I have not the audacity, my Lord, 
to appear as counsel for any of the other prisoners. 
What I intend to say is simply a statement of facts. 


THe JupGE: You can urge anything on your own 
behalf. 


MAcDONNELL: It is on my own behalf, but it is 
perfectly impossible to make the statement which I 
am about to make without referring to the others. 

I was saying that the idea-of the prosecution, which 
they have endeavoured to force on your convictions, 
was that the original intention with which Austin 
Bidwell, George Bidwell, and myself came over to this 
country, was to perpetrate this fraud on the Bank of 
England. I think if that idea could be entertained 
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it would argue for us a knowledge and a prescience 
something more than men of ordinary ability and 
attainments could pretend. to. It would suppose 
that we were perfectly acquainted with the method 
of doing business in England, that we knew some 
person or other who had an account with the Bank 
of England, that we could by some well-devised plan 
get sufficiently into his confidence to obtain from him 
an introduction to the Bank of England, and that 
all the other minor details that have been explained 
so fully in the course of this investigation would all 
work together for our benefit, would all turn out 
precisely as we desired, and that, in fact, nothing at 
all would interfere to prevent the carrying out of the 
fraud. 

When we first came to England it was certainly 
with no such intention. Mr. Green, of Savile Row, 
has told you that the opening of the account with the 
Western Branch of the Bank of England was an entire 
accident, and so it was. That was done on the 4th 
May, and on the 28th May we three left England. 

We left England without the slightest intention of 
returning. We were to have gone to South America 
by Rio as far as San Francisco, and thence back to 
Rio. Circumstances occurred in Rio to induce us 
to change our minds, and we came back. There is no 
doubt at all the intention was to close the account 
with the Bank of England because it was no use. 
But when we came back to England it was of con- 
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siderable advantage and use to us to cash any bills 
that might come to us. 

We went from England to the Continent, and our 
intention while on the Continent was to do certain 
business between Vienna and Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Circumstances then arose while we were in Vienna 
to prevent that business. In the meantime I was 
taken very seriously ill, and returned to England for 
the benefit of medical advice. 

While on my way to England I arrived at Rotterdam, 
and there I purchased from Moses Ezekiel a bill upon 
London. The prosecution has found out, apparenily, 
every circumstance connected with this case. There 
is no doubt of that. 

I also had another bill, drawn by a baron in Vienna 
on London, and that dill I cashed myself, by which 
I saw that the manner of doing business was entirely 
different from that of America. The bill from Moses 
Ezekiel was drawn on the London and Westminster 
Bank, and was collected from the Alexandra Hotel. 

As soon as I saw how business was transacted, I 
sent a telegram from the station next adjoining the 
Alexandra Hotel to a person in Haarlem, and I stated 
that I had made a great discovery. That telegram, 
I dare say, could be found, but as it would tend to 
show that fraud could not have been contemplated 
so early in the transaction, it has not been brought 
forward. 

In America, when bills are presented at a bank 
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for discount, when acceptances are presented, it is the 
custom to send the acceptances round to the persons 
accepting, to be what is technically called “ initialed,” 
in order that their validity and genuineness may be 
certified. I found that that was not the case here, 
and the result of that discovery is that I am standing 
before you to-day. 

I went over to Rotterdam after that, and there 
telegraphed to another person to join me at once. 
He met me in Amsterdam and we came to London, 
where we were afterwards joined by George Bidwell. 
Mr. Pinto, from Amsterdam, has told you that George 
Bidwell purchased bilis drawn from Amsterdam upon 
Hamburg, which bills, a day or two afterwards, were 
sold back again, and others, drawn upon London, 
purchased with the proceeds. That was done in pur- 
suance of my directions, and the bills so obtained were 
afterwards discounted by F. A. Warren. 

The matter went on in that way for some time until 
the 11th or 12th January. Austin Bidwell went over 
to Paris to buy the bill on Messrs. Rothschild which 
has been so much commented upon—that for £4,500. 
During his journey to Paris he met with a very severe 
railroad accident, in which one man certainly was 
killed outright, and I think two or three more, and 
Austin Bidwell had probably as narrow an escape 
from instant death and being smashed to pieces as 
ever any man had. 

On arriving in London he was in such a condition 
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that it was almost impossible for him to move. He 
was taken to an hotel and visited by a physician (Dr. 
Coulson), who told him he was in very great danger 
of being paralysed for life. On the 17th January, 
when Austin Bidwell took that bill to the bank, I 
went with him as far as the door, and afterwards 
helped him back to my quarters. 

I think on the following day Dr. Coulson saw him, 
and Austin Bidwell then told him it was his intention 
to leave England immediately. The doctor then told 
him that if he intended to travel he must do so at once. 
The evidence goes to show that up to this time every 
preparation had been made’ for the contemplated 
fraud. The 18th June was a Saturday, and after 
the doctor’s interview with Austin Bidwell, who was 
then in my room, he told me it was his intention to 
withdraw from anything connected with this or any 
other similar matter. 

You can easily conceive that up to this time a 
great deal of money had been thrown away in gradually 
transferring and re-transferring the papers. The idea 
of losing that money and not having any return for 
it did not please me very much, but as Austin Bidwell 
said he would leave, was determined to leave, and did 
leave, I could only let him go, and he went. 

But for all that, I thought I would not make myself 
a victim; at all events I would carry it on, and in 
that determination I was joined by another person, 
who will tell you the same thing. 
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On Dr. Coulson’s advice, Austin Bidwell decided 
to travel immediately, and he left me with two cheques 
—one drawn on the Western Branch of the Bank of 
England, and the other on Harcourt’s & Co.—to obtain 
the balance of his account, and invest the proceeds 
in United States bonds which were to be forwarded 
to him in Paris. These cheques were in the first place 
drawn for the full amount. I thought it very likely 
that he might be induced to change his mind, and I 
had other cheques prepared, leaving a small balance 
on both accounts. These two cheques were cashed 
and the proceeds left in my hands. 

The first forged bill was sent down to Birmingham 
on the 21st January. Mr. Chabot has told you that 
it is his opinion that the endorsement ‘‘ F. A. Warren ”’ 
on the bills was in the handwriting of Warren. It 
was not. No one knows that better than I do, for 
I know all about it. My hand was the one that put 
those endorsements on. 

Mr. Chabot also says the cheques by which the 
moneys were drawn from the two banks were in 
Austin Bidwell’s handwriting, and were all signed at 
one sitting. Several of them were signed at one 
sitting, I give that credit to Mr. Chabot—but not by 
Austin Bidwell. I can refer you in particular to the 
cheque which went to the Western Branch of the Bank 
of England, in which the name of Horton was mis- 
spelt. It is admitted that Austin Bidwell was then 
on the way to Havana. Mr. Chabot does not state 
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positively that these cheques were signed by Horton. 
The Continental Bank was perfectly well satisfied 
that they were signed by Horton, and I think the 
expert in the bank was quite as well able to judge 
as Mr. Chabot whether the signatures were genuine. 

Now, then, I come to the accident on the Northern 
Railroad of France. When Austin Bidwell arrived at 
my quarters in England, his first statement to me was 
this—“‘ Mac, I have had a most miraculous escape 
from instant death—to be an escape—as perhaps no 
man has ever experienced.” 

He went on to elaborate his sentiments during the 
accident, and wound up by saying that such was the 
deep impression made on his mind by those few 
moments of peril, that he should certainly have 
nothing to do with anything not only affecting his 
personal convenience and liberty and happiness in 
this world, but also placing in jeopardy, according 
to the view from which he looked at it, his eternal 
happiness. 

I think, Gentlemen of the Jury, that this is not at all 
a far-fetched statement, and is probably one that will 
commend itself to your attention, as being worthy 
of a great deal of consideration—namely, that a man 
of his age could not so absolutely and entirely have 
forgotten the sentiments implanted in him in his 
youth as to be indifferent to such a warning. 

For myself, I am willing to confess that, probably 
through not having gone through such an ordeal 
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myself, I gave the matter but little attention for the 
moment ; in fact I laughed at it and laughed at him ; 
but all I could say could not change his mind, and 
on the following day he left England. 

Now, as to the money which remained in his hands, 
he asked me to invest it for him in American bonds— 
about £1,000. In the meantime the first batch of 
forged bills had been presented and part of the proceeds 
invested in United States bonds, through the medium 
of Messrs. Jay, Cooke & Co. 

When I went to Paris on the 28th I took those 
bonds with me. I met Austin there, to whom, by 
the way, a night or two before, I had sent $10,000, 
and when I went over I took the balance. Those 
$10,000 he deposited for safe-keeping with the 
American Agency. 

I went with him there and took them out, and while 
there I told him that I had certain moneys that I was 
about to give him as soon as I could settle my affairs 
in London. It was useless to leave money absolutely 
idle, and I myself requested him to buy that very 
bill which has not been used but has been presented 
as evidence here. I wanted him to buy it on the 
ground of having already had some sort of acquaintance 
with these people, and he could do it better than I 
could. At that time I am bound to state that he had 
the most entire confidence that what I told him was 
true and exactly as I represented it to him, and 
accordingly he presented the bill. 
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In the course of our operations on the Continent 
between Vienna and Frankfort last autumn, there 
was a good amount of money left uncollected, and 
Austin’s visit to Frankfort was primarily to collect 
that money. When he left Paris with the intention 
of going to Frankfort, I myself requested him to sell 
those bonds, without telling him that they were part 
of any fraud, for of a fraud at that time he had no 
conception whatever. I requested him to sell those 
bonds, and the balance that was due by him to me on 
a settlement I asked him to forward either by bill 
on London or New York. The balance was between 
£500 and £600, and the manner in which he remitted 
that sum to me was in a bill for £500 drawn on the 
Russian Bank for Foreign Trade. 

When I returned to London I sent him a telegram, 
which has been produced here, asking him to send 
certain short-sighted bills, and I think, if all the papers 
in my trunk had been examined, one letter would 
have been found in which he stated that he did not 
know to what I referred. 

When Austin Bidwell left England, the evidence 
shows pretty clearly that he left everything in con- 
fusion as far as this business is concerned, and in a 
state of unreadiness. When the first bills were sent 
into the bank the intention was only to recoup the 
loss on the money transactions and then clear out. 
But when the facility with which they were received 
and discounted was considered, it was determined 
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to carry the thing further, and in order to do s0 it 
was necessary to get up bills, printing done, and 
stamps made, and there was very little time to do it. 

Mr. Giffard asked in his address to you what was 
the object of the account. The object was very plain. 
I do not propose to insult your intelligence, gentlemen, 
by saying that a fraud was not contemplated at one 
time, but you may perhaps be inclined to believe that 
such a statement as I am now making is made only 
with one motive. Does it redound to my advantage, 
does it help to clear me at all, or do I state anything 
intrinsically improbable ? I think not. 

I have no doubt that Mr. Giffard has had a great deal 
of experience in this sort of business, and I dare say 
that he will believe me when I say that men engaged 
in illegitimate transactions do not place very much 
confidence in each other, or any more than they are 
absolutely bound to do; and if there was any inten- 
tion, in spite of the withdrawal of one party, still to 
carry out the original scheme, it is not likely that 
_ party, after having entirely withdrawn, should be 
entrusted with any confidence concerning the scheme. 
He asks who were benefited by it, and if he sifts 
the matter to the bottom I think it can very easily 
be explained, but who was intended to be benefited 
by it is another question. 

Mr. Giffard, in his opening address, said that it was 
the belief of the prosecution that Austin Bidwell 
was on his way to Mexico. If that were their belief, 
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I can only say it was well founded. He then referred 
to the package of bonds sent to New York, addressed 
to Austin Biron Bidwell. Of course, he said, it is 
very difficult to prove any such statement as this. 
Notwithstanding, it is the simple truth that that 
package never was intended for Austin Bidwell; 
and if you think that is hardly the case, I might ask, 
if it was really intended for him, why was it not sent 
to Vera Cruz, where he was going, instead of to New 
York ? 

The printing and engraving of these bills was nearly 
all done after the 25th January. Since Mr. Chabot 
first took upon him the profession of an expert, business 
of this kind, like that of every other, has made great 
strides. It has become, as one of the newspapers said, 
an art. 


THE JuDGE: What business do you mean ? 


MacponneEti: I mean fraud, and although a very 
wretched, unhappy, miserable and contemptible art, 
it may be to a certain extent called an art, nevertheless. 
Mr. Chabot would induce you to believe that these 
cheques were left signed by Austin Bidwell. I am 
unwilling to allow that statement to be left on your 
minds as it was by Mr. Chabot, when you come to 
meditate your verdict. 

My only object is to make such reparation as can 
be done to a person who, in spite of Mr. Giffard’s 
statement as to its improbability, has been deceived 
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and imposed upon and has had his confidence violated. 
If I am successful in pressing that view of the case upon 
you I shall have obtained all I can possibly ask for. 

If I am not successful I can only regret it; but I 
ask, when you come to consider your verdict, to bear 
in mind the statement I have made, to consider 
whether there is anything intrinsically improbable 
in it, and to say whether it is at all likely that I would 
stand up here and, through any other motive than 
the one I have mentioned, make observations which 
must obviously be most prejudicial to myself. That 
is all, gentlemen, I have to say to you. I have for- 
gotten one very important matter. I had intended 
to say something on behalf of the prisoner Noyes. 


THE JupGe: That I cannot allow you to do. He 
is defended by counsel. 


STATEMENT BY GEORGE BIDWELL. 


GEORGE BIDWELL, addressing the Jury, said there 
was much he might have urged in his defence by 
way of comment on the evidence ; but notwithstanding 
that feeling, from his sense of guilt in having aided in 
carrying out the forgeries, although he had not com- 
mitted them, it had been his intention to throw 
himself on the mercy of the Court. 

With that view he had prepared a statement, but 
after what Mr. Macdonnell had said it would be mere 
repetition in him to attempt it. He confirmed that 
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statement, which he said was the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, adding that Noyes 
never was trusted by them, and only did what he was 
told to do. 


Mr. JusTicE ARCHIBALD, interposing, told the 
prisoner George Bidwell that he must confine himself 
to his own defence, saying that Noyes was defended 
by counsel. 


GEORGE BIDWELL said he only wished to lay the 
facts before the Court. 


Mr. Justice ARCHIBALD said he could have pleaded 
guilty, in which case he could have been called as a 
witness and given his evidence on oath. 


GEORGE BIDWELL replied he- had not been aware 
of that. 


Mr. Justice ARCHIBALD said he might have been 
informed of it. 


SPEECH FOR AUSTIN BIDWELL. 


Mr. M’Intyre, Q.C., speaking on behalf of Austin 
Bidwell, said that he had to contend that the prosecu- 
tion had failed to substantiate the charge preferred 
against his client. He knew very well that the mag- 
nitude of the crime, or the seriousness of the 
consequences of a verdict of guilty, would never deter 
an English jury from doing their duty. But he was 
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also sure they would require in a case of that kind 
the clearest and most indisputable evidence, and 
failing to obtain it, however suspicious the surrounding 
circumstances might be, they would acquit the prisoner. 

He urged that the evidence was utterly inconsistent 
with the guilt of Austin Bidwell. A great mass of 
evidence had been placed before them showing the 
antecedent connection of the prisoners, and a vast 
number of other circumstances, but he challenged 
them to find any proof that with regard to the bill 
in question Austin Bidwell either forged or uttered 
it, or was even aware of the forgery. They could 
not convict him unless they believed he was actually 
concerned in the fabrication of the bill, or that that 
fabrication was carried out with his cognizance and 
connivance. 

It had been clearly proved that some time in 1872 
the brothers Bidwell and Macdonnell were living in 
an obscure neighbourhood in London, and that on 
paying a casual visit to their tailor, Mr. Green, in 
Savile Row, Austin Bidwell, producing a large sum 
of money, requested him to take charge of it until 
his return from a long journey. Mr. Green hesitated, 
and on his suggestion he introduced the prisoner, 
unfortunately for him, to the authorities of the Western 
Branch, who at once agreed to open an account for 
him. 

He contended that at that moment there was no 
fraudulent design upon the bank, and that to the 
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end of the year, and even for some time in J anuary, 
the transactions in respect of that account were 
perfectly honest and honourable. 

The prisoner left this country on the 18th January, 
three days before the first batch of forged bills arrived 
from Birmingham, and from that time his personal 
connection with the account ceased. He (Mr. 
M‘Intyre) complained that the bank authorities had 
not thought fit to make any enquiries at the address 
which the prisoner gave in London, and that although 
possessing a branch establishment in Birmingham, 
they never instituted any investigation as to the 
solvency or position of their customer, who represented 
himself to be living there, and from whom they were 
receiving almost daily large batches of bills. It was 
almost inconceivable that they should have dealt 
so largely, without suspicion, with a person who merely 
gave his address at the post office at that town. 

The prosecution had failed to prove that Austin 
Bidwell was ever at Birmingham in his life, and they 
simply relied on the evidence of handwriting in 
respect of this particular transaction. It had been 
admitted by Colonel Francis that he at first believed 
all the letters containing the bills to be in Warren’s 
handwriting, and the bills to bear his endorsement. 
But it had since to be proved by Mr. Chabot that 
nearly all those letters and endorsements had been 
written by George and not Austin Bidwell. He urged 
that that was the case with the letter and bill in 
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question, and he asked the Jury to believe that Austin 
Bidwell had never seen either of them, he being out 
of England at the time. 

It was quite clear that Austin Bidwell possessed 
money of his own, for before any of the bills were 
discounted, £17,000 had passed through the bank in 
respect of his account. It was thus that he accounted 
for the possession of the bonds and money found at 
Havana, and for the circumstance that his brother 
and Macdonnell sent him other bonds on his journey 
thither. 

It might be that he was willing to join in the venture 
to some extent, but it was perfectly clear that after 
his accident he changed his mind and had nothing 
to do with the matter. All the stamps and blocks 
were purchased after he left, and not one of the forged 
bills was presented while he was in this country. 


SPEECH FOR NOYES. 


Mr. Riston followed on behalf of Noyes, observing 
that his case differed entirely from that of any of the 
others, and that there was not a tittle of evidence 
that would warrant the Jury in convicting him. 

On the 17th December Noyes arrived in Liverpool 
from America, and went to London, where he inserted 
an advertisement in a newspaper applying for a 
situation as a clerk or partner. The result was that 
he was taken into the service of the prisoner Austin 
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Bidwell, who had assumed. the name of Horton, and 
he deposited with him the sum of £300. The formal 
agreement was entered into on the llth January 
between the parties, and on that same day Horton 
took an office at the London Bridge Hotel, and intro- 
duced Noyes as his clerk. 

From that time to the date of his arrest ie dis- 
charged the duties of his position, and these duties 
had special reference to the paying in or cashing of 
cheques on his master’s account at the Continental 
Bank, and the purchase of American securities. 

The Jury would recollect that the fraud of the other 
prisoners commenced in May last when the account at 
the Bank of England was opened ; that between May 
and November they were engaged upon the Continent 
in purchasing genuine bills as models, and that the 
account of Horton at the Continental Bank commenced 
on the 2nd December. 

All these transactions happened, therefore, before 
Noyes arrived in England, and he had no knowledge 
of them. He was evidently acquainted with the other 
prisoners, as it was proved that he associated with 
them directly on his arrival in London, but he 
was entirely ignorant of any fraud, and so he 
remained down to the time of his arrest. Not a 
single fact had been proved which could lead to the 
belief that he was concerned in the forgery, but 
throughout the whole transaction he had been the 
innocent dupe of the other men. 
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He admitted that his client had assumed other 
names than his own, but none of them, he said, were 
made use of in any way to promote the fraudulent 
scheme. There was no evidence to show that Noyes 
had any knowledge of Warren’s account at the Western 
Branch, or that he ever saw any of the forged bills, 
and there was good ground to believe that he was kept 
in darkness on all those points. 

The Jury might regard him, if they chose, as an 
adventurer who was anxious in some way or other 
to make money, but there was not a scintilla of evidence 
to show that he had ever been connected with the 
forgery. 

It was perfectly clear that it was necessary in a 
great fraud like this that some innocent agent should 
be called in, for his assistance would be much more 
valuable than that of a guilty accomplice, and that 
had been the part which Noyes was selected to perform. 

He reminded the Jury that this was the most 
important case which had for many years occupied 
the attention of any tribunal, and that their verdict 
was looked for with the utmost anxiety throughout 
England and America. He begged them to consider 
the defence which he had submitted to them on behalf 
of Noyes, and not hastily or rashly to condemn him, 
believing that, with the exercise of courage, intelli- 
gence, and common sense, they would be able to 
discriminate between the cases of the prisoners and 
to separate the innocent and the guilty. 
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CHARGE TO THE JURY. 


Mr. Justice ARCHIBALD said the prisoners were 
indicted for forging and uttering a bill of exchange 
for £1,000 with intent to defraud. That was the 
offence charged against them, but, in the course taken 
by the prosecution, they had laid before the Jury 
evidence to show that the prisoners were all concerned 
in a fraudulent scheme for the purpose of defrauding 
the Bank of England, and that the bill in question 
was but one of the steps in the execution of that 
design. 

If the Jury were satisfied that there was common 
concert and understanding between the prisoners to 
forge the bill or its acceptance, they all would be as 
guilty as if each had traced the bill and uttered it 
with his own hand. 

He need hardly say that in a case of that kind, 
as in every case, they started with the assumption 
of the entire innocence of the prisoners, and it was for 
the prosecution to establish their case in a manner 
reasonably satisfactory, and to produce evidence 
which would carry home to the minds of the Jury 
a reasonable conviction that the accused were guilty 
in the manner suggested to them. 

In the commission of crimes such as that, they must 
necessarily expect to find that a great deal had been 
done to conceal the fraud perpetrated, and that the 
steps were not those usually to be traced in honest 
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transactions, and in dealing with such evidence the 
exercise of intelligent and manly common sense was 
necessary. They must not jump to the conclusion 
that, because there had been concealment there had 
therefore been fraud, but, on the other hand, they 
must not be blind to the various steps which they would 
expect to find in cases of that nature. 

He did not propose minutely to go over the evidence 
adduced in the case, because it would doubtless be 
fresh in the minds of the Jury, who had listened to 
it with very great attention and patience, and especially 
after the statements of George Bidwell and Macdonnell, 
who had virtually admitted their guilt. Macdonnell 
had openly confessed his participation in the fraud, 
and George Bidwell had adopted his statement though 
without that confession. As regards the latter 
prisoner there was no doubt from the evidence that 
he had been guilty of forging the bill in question and 
many others. 

George Macdonnell had, in addition, made a state- 
ment with reference to another prisoner. He (the 
Judge) cautioned the Jury to accept that statement 
with very considerable care, and not to treat it as 
anything on which they could rely, unless they found 
that it was consistent with the facts of the case as 
proved by the witnesses. It was quite open for the 
prisoners to have pleaded guilty and then to have 
been called as witnesses for the others, but they had 
not taken that course. Their evidence, if they had 
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done so, would have been given on oath and they would 
have been liable to cross-examination. 

The Jury must consequently take their statements 
as an admission by the prisoners of their conduct, but 
not rely upon them for any other purpose except so 
far as they agreed with the evidence laid before them. 
They must recollect also that they were statements 
of prisoners who admitted in the same breath that 
they were guilty of a very grave crime, and therefore 
they ought to receive them with the utmost caution. 

The learned Judge then reviewed the evidence with 
great care with a view to ascertain, for the guidance 
of the Jury, how far the remaining prisoners, Austin 
Bidwell and Hills, had been concerned in the fraud. 
He observed, in the course of that review, that, 
although Austin Bidwell had left England in January, 
yet, if he made arrangements for the forgery to be 
continued in his name, he was just as guilty as if he 
had written and signed the bill himself. 

In conclusion, he stated that if the evidence laid 
before the Jury led them to the conclusion that all 
the prisoners were engaged in a common conspiracy 
with a common design and scheme to effect a fraud or 
felony, which was in fact subsequently effected, and 
that each one of them was a party to it, and intended 
that it should be carried out, they would all be guilty. 
If, however, they saw any just ground for making 
any distinction between their cases, or felt a reasonable 
conviction to their own minds that any one of them 
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was innocent though the others were guilty, they would, 
of course, give the prisoner the benefit of the doubt. 


THE VERDICT. 


The Jury retired to consider their verdict shortly 
after seven o’clock, and on returning to the Court, 
after the lapse of about a quarter of an hour, they 
gave a verdict of Guilty against all four prisoners. 


The prisoners were asked if they had anything to 
say why sentence should not be passed upon them. 


Austin BIDWELL replied that he had nothing to 
say for himself, though he might at such a time have 
referred to opportunities thrown away and talents 
wasted, but he would take advantage of the only 
opportunity he would have to repair a wrong done 
to a gentleman then in Court, and for which he was 
extremely sorry. He alluded to Colonel Francis, the 
manager of the Western Branch of the Bank of 
England, hoping that as years rolled on the Colonel’s 
resentment against him would wear away. That 
gentleman had been made the subject of considerable 
criticism, but, speaking from his knowledge of the 
circumstances, he would say that any other man in 
London, however able, had he been in the position 
of Colonel Francis, would have been deceived in the 
same way as he was. The only reparation he could 
now make him was to say how sincerely and extremely 
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sorry he was to have deceived him in the manner he 
had done. 


GEORGE MACDONNELL observed that he had nothing 
to say to the verdict so far as he himself was concerned, 
but he must refer to the case of Noyes. 


Mr. Justice ARCHIBALD, interposing, told the 
prisoner he was then only allowed to state anything 
why judgment should not be passed, and could not 
go into the case of any other prisoner. 


MACDONNELL, resuming, said so far as any forgery 
was concerned he knew nothing whatever of it and 
had no idea whatever that forgery was about to be 
perpetrated. 


GEORGE BIDWELL said that as he had now not a 
shilling in the world, except what was in the hands 
of the authorities, he had to request that some portion 
ot the property taken from him, and which he brought 
with him from America—it being no part of the pro- 
ceeds of the forgery—might be placed at the disposal 
of a person in whom he was interested, and whose 
name he would give. 


Me. Justice ARCHIBALD said that that was a matter 
with which the Court could not deal. 


GrorceE BIDWELL said he did not ask any favour for 
himself, but he begged that his brother, who was a 
young man, and but recently married, might be dealt 
with mercifully. 
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Noyes, addressing the Court, said that it was not 
in evidence, but the prosecution knew that it was 
with great reluctance that he came to London. He 
did not deny that he had been acquainted with all 
the other. prisoners, but when he arrived he knew 
nothing that was going to take place. It was not until 
the latter part of the time that he became aware 
that anything was wrong. He was kept in ignorance 
as to whom the man Warren was, and what he thought 
wrong appeared to him to have reference to depreciated 
stock. He concluded by making an earnest appeal 
to the Judge to temper justice with mercy. 


THE SENTENCE. 


Mr. JUSTICE ARCHIBALD, after a pause, proceeded 
to pass sentence. Addressing each of the four prisoners 
by name, he said: You have severally been convicted 
of this offence, and although the indictment only 
charged you with forging one bill of exchange, it has 
been necessary in the evidence adduced by the prosecu- 
tion to bring before the Court and Jury evidence 
which shows that you were each implicated in a crime 
which, perhaps, for the audacity of its conception, 
the magnitude of the fraud perpetrated, and the 
misdirected ingenuity and skill with which it was 
attempted to be carried into effect, is without a 
parallel. 

I can see no palliating or mitigating circumstances 
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in your offence. You were not pressed by want. 
On the contrary, you seem to have embarked on this 
nefarious scheme a very considerable amount of 
money. How you became possessed of it does not 
appear. You were not ignorant or unable to con- 
template the full effects of the crime you were com- 
mitting. You were persons of education, so far, 
indeed, as I can apply that term to persons of mere 
intellectual training without any corresponding 
development of the moral sense. Some of you can 
speak several foreign languages, and all of you were 
acquainted with commercial and banking business. 

The success of the enterprise was only rendered 
possible by the fact that in these days, with the 
immense commercial operations going on in various 
directions, it is necessary to extend to those who are 
engaged in or who contemplate such operations, and 
who give reason to believe that they are men of business 
and apparent respectability, the utmost confidence. 
It is not the least atrocious part of your crime that 
you have given a severe blow to that confidence 
which has been so long maintained and protected 
in this country. 

You, who now ask for mercy, and who are not 
restrained by respect for law and honesty, must be 
met with a terrible retribution ; and it should be well 
known that persons who commit crimes which only 
persons of education sometimes commit will be sure 
to meet with a very heavy punishment. 
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I cannot see a reason to make a distinction in the | 
sentence I am about to pass. In regard to that 
sentence, if I could conceive any case of forgery worse 
than this I should have endeavoured to take into 
consideration whether some punishment less than the 
maximum might have been sufficient; but, as I 
cannot conceive a worse case, I cannot perceive any 
reason for mitigating the sentence. 

That sentence is that each and all of you be kept 
in penal servitude for life; and, in addition to that 
sentence, I order that each one of you shall pay one- 
fourth of the costs of the prosecution. 


The convicts were then removed from the bar. 
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